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LETTER I. 
July, 1848. 

The National Assembly is occu- 
pied with a great question, the 
solution of which most deeply con- 
cerns the prosperity and repose of 
France. A new right knocks at 
thé door of the Constitution. It is 
the right to employment. It not 
only demands a place; it sets up a 
claim to take either wholly or in 
part that of the right of property. 

M. Louis Blanc has already pro- 
claimed this new right in anticipa- 
tion, and it is known with what 
success. 

M. Proudhon appeals to it to 
put an end to property. 

M. Considerant, to secure pro- 
perty by legitimizing it. 

Thus, according to these public- 
ists, property has in it something 
unjust and false, a germ of disso- 
lution. I hope to demonstrate 
that it is really truth and justice, 
and that which it carries in its 
bosom is the principle of progress 
and of life. 
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They seem to believe that in the 
struggle which is about to take 
place, the poor are interested in 
the triumph of the right to employ- 
ment, and the rich in the protec- 
tion of the right of property. I 
think I shall be able to prove that 
the right of property is essentially 
democratic, and that whatever de- 
nies or violates it, is fundamentally 
aristocratic and anarchical. 

I have hesitated to ask room in 
a public journal for a dissertation 
on social economy. The following 
considerations may, perhaps, justify 
the attempt: 

First, the gravity and the press- 
ing exigency of the subject. 

Then, Messrs. Louis Blane, Con- 
siderant and Proudhon, are not 
merely publicists; they are also 
heads of schools; they have at 
their back numerous and ardent 
disciples, as their presencesin the 
National Assembly clearly shows, 
Their doctrines at this time exert 
no inconsiderable influence—in my 
view, very mischievous to the in- 
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terests of business, and what makes 
it more serious, is that they find 
some support in concessions which 
have fallen from the masters of the 
science. 

Finally, why should I not con- 
fess it? Something within. my 
bosom whispers to me that it may 
be my fortune to throw out one of 
those unexpected rays of light, 
which sometimes bring to view the 
ground of reconciliation between 
the most divergent schools. 

This will, I hope, suffice to-com- 
mend these letters to the indulgence 
of the reader. 

I must, in the first place, show 
the reproach which is cast upon pro- 

erty. 

The following is in a condensed 
form, the exposition of Mr. Conside- 
rant. I do not believe that I alter 
his theory in abridging it: 

“Every man has a legitimate right 
to the possession of the thing that 
his industry has created. He may 
consume it, give it away, exchange 
it or transmit it, without any indi- 
vidual or the whole community 
having any reason to complain. 

“The proprietor of land is then 
legitimately entitled not only to the 
products which he has grown on 
the soil, but also to the additional 
value which he has given to the 
soil itself by cultivation. 

“But there is one thing which 
he did not create, which is not the 
fruit of any labour; that is the land 
in its natural state, natural capital, 
the productive power of natural 
agents. Now the landholder has 
possessed himself of this capital. 
This is usurpation, confiscation, in- 
justice, permanent illegitimacy. 

“Mankind are placed on the 
earth to live on it and develope 
themselves. The race are then 
usufructuaries of the surface of the 
earth. Now, however, this surface 
is confiscated by the few to the 
exclusion of the many. 
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“Tt is true that this confiscation 
is unavoidable; for could cultiva- 
tion be carried on if every one was 
at liberty to exercise his natural 
rights, the rights of savage life? 

“ Property then ought not to be 
abolished, but it ought to be legiti- 
mized. How? by the recognition 
of the right to employment. 

“Tn effect, savages only exercise 
their four rights, (hunting, fishing, 
gathering into products and pastur- 
age,) under the condition of labour; 
it is then under the same condition 
that society owes to the poor the 
equivalent of that usufruct of which 
it has despoiled them. 

“In short, society owes to every 
individual of the species, provided 
he will work, such wages as will 

ut him in a condition which may 

deemed as favourable as that of 
savages. 

“Then property will be legitimate 
at all points, and a reconciliation 
wili be effected between the rich 
and the poor.” 

This is the whole theory of Mr. 
Considerant. He affirms that this 
question of property is one of the 
simplest of questions, which it re- 
quires but little intelligence to 
solve, and that, nevertheless,nobody 
before him had understood any- 
thing about it. 

The compliment is not very flat- 
tering to mankind, but on the other 
hand [I cannot but admire the ex- 
treme modesty of the author’s con- 
clusions. 

What does he in effect demand 
of society? That it shall recognize 
the right to employment, as an 
equivalent to which the species are 
entitled for their original usufruct 
of the land in its natural state. 

And at how much does he esti- 
mate this equivalent? 

At the amount of substance 
which the earth in a state of nature 
would furnish for a population of 


savages, 
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As that is about the subsistance 
of one inhabitant to the square 
league, the landholders might: le- 
gitimize their usurpations at a very 
cheap rate certainly. 

They have only to contract that 
thirty or forty thousand non-pro- 
prietors shall be subsisted in France 
as comfortably as so many Esqui- 
maux. 

But what am I saying? Why 
speak of France? Under this sys- 
tem, there is no longer any France, 
there is no longer any natural pro- 
perty, since the usufruct of the land 
belongs in full right to the whole 
human species. 

But I have no intentions of ex- 
amining in detail the theory of Mr. 
Considerant; that would carry me 
too far. I will address myself to 
the grave and serious matter which 
lies at the bottom of this theory, I 
mean the question of rent. 

The system of Mr. Considerant 
may be summed up as follows: 

An agricultural product results 
from the co-operation of two agen- 
cies: The agency of man, or labour, 
which gives rise to the right of pro- 
perty ; the agency of nature, which 
ought to be gratuitous, and which 
the land owners unjustly turn to 
their profit. That is what consti- 
tutes the usurpation of the rights 
of the species. 

If then I were to prove that men 
in their mutual dealings do not 
make each other pay for any thing 
more than their labour, that they do 
not include in the price of the 
things exchanged the agency of 
nature, Mr. Considerant ought to 
consider himself fully satisfied. 

The complaints of Mr. Proudhon 
against property are absolutely the 
same. “Property, says he, will 
cease to be an abuse when there is 
mutuality of services.” Then if I 
demonstrate that men exchange 
with each other only services, with- 
out ever charging a farthing for the 
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use of those powers of nature which 
God has given gratuitously to all 
men, Mr. Proudhon on his part 
ought to agree that his Utopia is 
realized. 

These two publicists will have 
no ground upon which to rest the 
right to employment. It is of little 
importance that this famous right 
is regarded by them in lights so 
diametrically opposite, that ac- 
cording to Mr. Considerant it is to 
legitimize property, while according 
to Mr. Proudhon ig is to put an 
end to it; still there will be no 
further question about it, provided 
it be clearly proved that under the 
system of property men exchange 
trouble for trouble, effort for effort, 
labour for labour, service for service, 
the co-operation of nature being 
always thrown into the bargain ; 
so that the powers of nature gra- 
tuitous by their original destination 
continue to be gratuitous, through 
all the complicated dealings of men. 


We see that the legitimacy of 
rent is contested because it is sup- 
posed to be wholly or in part an 
unjust payment which the consumer 
makes to the landlord, not for a 
personal service, but for the gratui- 
tous bounty of nature. 


I have said that the modern re- 
formers found some support on the 
opinions of the principal political 
economists, 

Indeed, Adam Smith says that 
rent is often a reasonable interest 
for the capital expended in im- 
provements on the land, but that 
often also that interest is only a 
part of the rent. 


Whereupon, McCulloch makes 
this positive declaration : 

“What is properly called rent 
is the sum paid for the use of the 
natural and inherent power of the 
soil. It is entirely distinct from 
the sum paid on account of build- 
ings, inclosures, roads and other 
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improvements on the land. Rent 
then is always a monopoly.” 

Buchanan goes so far as to say, 
“rent is a portion of the revenue of 
the consumers which passes into 
the pocket of the landlord.” 

Ricardo: “One portion of rent 
is paid for the use of the capital 
which has been employed in ame- 
liorating the quality of the soil, 
erecting buildings, &c.; the other 
is given for the use of the primitive 
and indestructible powers of the 
soil.” é 

Sciope: “The value of land and 
the faculty of deriving rent from it 
are due to two circumstances: Ist, 
to the appropriation of its natural 
powers; 2d, to the labor applied 
to its amelioration. With regard to 
the first, rent isa monopoly. It is 
a restriction of the usufruct of the 
gifts which the creator has made 
to mankind for the satisfaction of 
their wants. This restriction is 
just, only so far as it is necessary 
for the common good.” 

Senior: “The instruments of pro- 
duction are labour and the natural 
agents. The natural agents having 
been appropriated, the proprietors 
exact payment for the use of them 
under the form of rent, which is 
not the recompense of any sacrifice 
whatever, and is received by those 
who have neither laboured nor made 
advances, but limit their efforts to 
holding out their hands to receive 
the offerings of the community.” 

After having said that one por- 
tion of rent is the interest of capi- 
tal, Senior adds: “ The surplus is 
levied by the proprietor of the 
natural agents, and forms his re- 
compense not for having laboured 
or saved, but simply for not having 
kept when he might have kept, 
for having allowed the gifts of na- 
ture to be accepted.” 

Certainly at the moment of en- 
tering into a struggle with men 
who proclaim a doctrine specious 
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in itself, calculated to excite hopes 
and sympathies among the suffer- 
ing classes, and which is supported 
by such authorities, it will not do 
to shut our eyes to the gravity of 
the occasion;, it will not do to say 
with disdain that our adversaries 
are only dreamers, utopians, fools 
or even factionists; the question 
must be examined and solved once 
for all. It is worth a little trouble 
and exertion. 

I believe that it will be solved 
in a manner satisfactory to all, if I 
prove that property not only leaves 
to what are called the proleta- 
rians, the gratuitous usufruct of the 
natural agents, but tenfold, nay a 
hundred fold that usufruct besides. 
I venture to hope that this demon- 
stration will exhibit so clear a view 
of certain harmonies as to satisfy 
the understanding and answer the 
demands of all the schools, econo- 
mists, socialists, and even commu- 
nists. 

LETTER II. 

How inflexible is the power of 
logic! Rude conquerors divide an 
island among them; they live on 
rents in leisure and splendour, sur- 
rounded by the conquered people, 
laborious and poor, There is then, 
says Senior, another source of value 
besides labour. 

Then he goes to work to analyze 
rent, and publishes to the world 
this theory : 

“Rent is, as to one part, the in- 
terest of capital expended. As to 
another part, it is the monopoly of 
natural agents usurped and. con- 
fiseated.” 

This political economy of the 
English school very soon. crosses 
the channel. The socialist logic 
seizes upon it and says to the work- 
ing men: Take eare! the price of 
the bread you eat is composed of 
threeelements. There is the labour 
of the husbandman that you ought 
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to pay for; there is the labour of 
the land-owner that you ought also 
to pay for; therey is the work of 
nature that you ought not to pay 
for. What is taken from you on 
that account is a ‘monopoly, as 
Sciope says; it is a tax levied on 
the gifts which God has made you, 
as Senior says. 

Science sees the danger of the 
distinction. Nevertheless, she does 
not retract, but explains it: “It is 
true, says she, that in the mechan- 
ism of society the part of the land- 
owner is very commodious, but it 
is necessary. People work for him 
and he pays with the heat of the 


sun and the freshness of the dews. 


Tt must be submitted to, or else 
there would be no cultivation.” 

“That need not stand in the 
way, replies Logic, I have a thou- 
sand arrangements in readiness for 
remedying injustice, which, besides, 
is never necessary.” 


Then thanks to a false principle 
derived from the English school, 
Logic effects a breach in landed 
property. Will it stop there? Be 


cautious how you believe it. That 


would not be like logic. 

As it says to the agriculturist : 
the law of vegetable life cannot 
be property and yield a profit; 
it will say to the manufacturer 
of cloth: the law of gravitation 
cannot be property and yield a pro- 
fit; to the manufacturer of cottons: 
the expansive power of steam can- 
not be property and yield a profit; 
to the iron inaker: the law of com- 
bustion cannot be property and yield 
a profit; tothe mariner: the laws 
of hydrostatics cannot be property 
and yield’a profit; to the carpen- 
ter, to the joiner, to the wood cut- 
ter: you make use of saws, axes 
and hammers; you thereby make 
the hardness of bodies and the re- 
sistance of mediums co-operate in 
your work. These laws belong to 
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everybody and ought not to be 
made the subjects of profit. 

Yes, Logie will go as far as this, 
at the risk of overturning the whole 
fabric of society; after having 
denied property in land, it will 
deny the productiveness of capital, 
always relying upon this postulate, 
that the land owner and the capit- 
alist exact payment for the use of 
natural powers. It is for this 
reason that it is so important to 
prove that it starts from a false 
principle; that it is not true that 
in any art, in any trade, in any 
branch of industry, any thing is 
exacted for the powers of nature, 
and that in this respect agriculture 
has no peculiar privilege. 

There are some things which are 
useful, without the intervention of 
labour ; earth, air, water, the light 
and the heat of the sun, the mate- 
rials and the forces which nature 
furnishes. 

There are others which do not 
become useful until labour is ex- 
erted upon these materials and 
avails itself of these forces. 

Utility is then due sometimes to 
nature alone, sometimes to labour 
alone, almost always to the com- 
bined agency of labour and nature, 
Others may puzzle themselves with 
definitions. For my part, I mean 
by utility what every body under- 
stands by that word, the etymology 
of which very exactly marks its 
meaning. Every thing that is used, 
whether it be from nature or from 
labour, or from both, is useful. 

I give the name of value only 
to that portion of utility which 
labour imparts or adds to things, 
so that two things are of equal 
value when those who have wrought 
them exchange them freely, one for 
the other. These are my reasons: 
What is it that makes a man 
refuse an exchange? It is the 
knowledge he has that the thing 
which is offered to him would cost 
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him less labour than that which is 
required from him. It would be in 
vain to tell him: I have laboured 
less than you, but I have been 
assisted by gravitation, and I take 
that into account; he would an- 
swer: I also can avail myself of 
gravitation with no more labour 
than you. 

When two men are isolated, if 
they labour, it is in order to ren- 
der themselves some service ; let 
exchange be introduced and each 
of them renders a service to the 
other, and receives from him an 
eyuivalent service. If one of the 
two calls to his assistance a natural 
agent, which is also at the com- 
mand of the other, this agent will 
not be counted in the bargain ; 
the right to refuse prevents that. 

Robinson Crusoe hunts and Fri- 
day catches fish. It is clear that 
the quantity of fish exchanged for 
a certain quantity of game, will be 
determined by the relative degrees 
of labour employed. If Robinson 
Crusoe were to say to Friday: 
“Nature bestows more pains in 
making a bird than in making a 
fish ; therefore you must give me 
more of your labour than I give 
you of mine, because I make over 
to you, by way of compensation, a 
greater effort of nature.” Friday 
would be sure to answer: “It is 
not for you any more than for me 
to set a price on the efforts of 
nature. The things to be compared 
together are your labour and mine, 
and if you wish to put our relations 
upon such a footing that I shall be 
bound, as a permanent arrange- 
ment, to work more than you, I 
will go and hunt for myself and 
you may catch fish if you please.” 

It is seen that the liberality of 
nature, in this case, cannot become 
a monopoly unless by force. It is 
further apparent that if it con- 
tributes largely to wfility, it does 
not enter at all into value. 
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I have elsewhere designated 
metaphor as an enemy of political 
economy, I will now charge me- 
tonymy with the same offence. 

Though we make use of very 
exact language when we say: 
“water is worth two sous.” 

It is told of a celebrated astrono- 
mer that he could never bring 
himself to say: Oh, how fine a 
sunset! Even in the-company of 
ladies he would exclaim in his 
strange enthusiasm: “Oh, what a 
fine spectacle is presented by the 
rotation of the earth when the 
rays of the sun strike it at a 
tangent.” 

This astronomer was very exact 
and very ridiculous. A_ political 
economist would be no less so, if 
he were to say: The labour re- 
quired for bringing water from the 
spring is worth two sous. The sin- 
gularity of the paraphrase does not 
prevent its exactness. 

In fact, water is worth nothing. 
It has no value, although it has 
utility. If every one of us always 
had a spring at our feet, water 
would evidently have no value, 
because it could not give ocvasion 
to any exchange. But if it is a 
quarter of a league off, it must be 
brought, that requires labour, and 
hence arises value. If it is at the 
distance of half a league, that 
doubles the labour and thereby the 
value is doubled, though the utility 
remains the same. Water is, to 
me, a gratuitous gift, with the con- 
dition of going to fetch it. If I do 
that myself I render myself a ser- 
vice at the cost of some trouble. 
If I get another person to do it, I 
give him the trouble and I owe 
him a service. There are two 
troubles, two services to be com- 

ared together, and their relative 
value settled by bargain. The gift 
of nature remains all the time 
gratuitous. In truth it seems to 
me that it is in the labour and not 
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in the water that the value resides, 
and that it is just as much a me- 
tonymy to say: Water is worth two 
sous, as to say: I have drank a 
bottle. 

Air is a gratuitous gift of nature, 
it has no value. The economists 
say: It has no value in exchange, 
but it has value in use! What 
language! Gentlemen, is it your 
purpose to disgust people with 
science? Why not say simply: It 
has no value, but it has utility. 
It has utility because it is useful. 
It has no value, because nature has 
done all and labour nothing. If 
labour has no part in it, no body 
has, in that respect, any service to 
render, to receive or to remunerate, 
There jis neither trouble to take 
nor exchange to be made; there 
is nothing to compare, there is no 
value. 

But go down in a diving bell 
and employ a man to pump air into 
it for two hours; he will undergo 
labour; he will render you a ser- 
vice ; you will have to pay him. Is 
it the air that you will pay for? No, 
it is the Jabour. Talk in that way, 
for the sake of brevity, if you will, 
but do not forgot that it is a 
metonymy ; thatthe air continues 
to be gratuitous; that no human 
intelligence could assign it a value ; 
that if it has any, it is that which 
is measured by the trouble taken 
on one side, compared with the 
trouble on the other side, ex- 
changed for it. 

One washerwoman is obliged to 
dry linen in a great establishment 
by the heat of fire. Another dries 
it inthe sun. The latter takes less 
trouble ; she neither does nor can 
demand as much. She does not, 
then, make me pay for the heat of 
the sun, and it is I, the consumer, 
who get the benefit of it. 

Thus the great economical law 
is this: Services are exchanged for 
services, 
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Do ut des; do ut facias; facio 
ut des; facio ut facias; do this 


for me.and I will do that for you. 


This is very trivial, very vulggr, but 
it is nevertheless the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of the 
science. 

From these three examples, we 
shall be able to draw this general 
conelusion : The consumer pays for 
all the services that are rendered 
to him, all the trouble that is saved 
him, all the labour that he occa- 
sions; but he enjoys without paying 
for them, the gratuitous gifts of 
nature and the natural powers 
which the producer employs to 
assist him. 

These three persons have put at 
my service air, water and heat, 
without making me pay for any 
thing but their trouble. 

What is it, then, that has led to 
the belief that the agriculturist who 
also avails himself of air, water and 
heat, makes me pay for the sup- 
posed intrinsic value of these natu- 
ral agents? that he brings into 
account utility produced and utility 
not produced? that, for example, 
the price of the corn he sells at 
eighteen francs is made up as fol- 
lows: 

Twelve francs for actual labour ; 
three francs for antecedent labour— 


legitimate property. 


Three francs for air, rain, sun, 
vegetable life—illegitimate prop- 
erty ? 

Why do all the economists of the 
English school think that this last 
element has stealthily crept into 
the value of corn ? 

LETTER Ill. 

Services are exchanged for ser- 
vices—I am obliged to do violence 
to myself in order q resist. the 
temptation to show how much 
simplicity, truth and fruitfulness 
there is in this axiom. 


In its light what becomes of all 
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these subtleties: Valwe in use and 
value in exchange, material products 
and immaterial products, pro- 
ductive classes and unproductive 
classes ? 

Manufacturers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, public functionaries, bankers, 
merchants, sailors, soldiers, artists, 
workmen, all, as many as we may 
be, with the exception of robbers, 
all of us render and receive services. 
Now these reciprocal services being 
alone commensurable with each 
other, it is in them alone that 
value resides, and not in the gratu- 
itous materials or in the gratuitous 
natural agents with which they 
work. Let it not then be said, as 
it is now fashionable to say, that 
the merchant is an_ intermedial 
parasite. Does he or does he not 
take trouble? Does heor not save 
us labour? Does he or not render 
us services? If he renders services 
he creates value as well as the 
manufacturer. 

As the manufacturer in order to 
turn his thousand spindles, avails 
himself by means of the steam 
engine of the weight of the atmos- 
phere and the expansibility of gases, 
so does the merchant, in order to 
effect his transportations, make use 
of the force and direction of the 
wind and the fluidity of the water. 
But neither the one nor the other 
makes us pay for these natural 
powers, for the more they are 
aided by them, the more are they 
obliged to reduce their prices. They 
remain, then, what God intended 
them to be, a gratuitous gift to the 
whole human race, subject to the 
condition of labour. 

Is it otherwise in agriculture ? 
This is what I have to examine. 

Let us suppose an immense island 
inhabited by a few savages. One 
among them conceives the idea of 
applying himself to - agriculture. 
He prepares himself for it in an- 
ticipation, for he knows that the 
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enterprise will absorb many days 
labour before it will make the least 
return. He collects provisions, he 
constructs rude implements. At 
length he is ready; he incloses and 
clears up a slip of land. 

Here arise two questions: 

Does this savage violate the 
rights of the community? Does 
he injure their interests? 

Since there is a hundred thou- 
sand times more land than the com- 
munity could cultivate, he does not 
violate their rights any more than I 
violate the rights of my fellow cit- 
izens when I draw a glass of water 
from the Seine to drink, or a cubic 
foot of air from the atmosphere to 
breathe. 

Nor does he by any meang injure 
their interests. Quite the contrary: 
not hunting any more perhaps, 
hunting even less, his companions 
have proportionally more hunting 
ground ; and moreover if he pro- 
duces more food than he can con- 
sume he has a surplus to exchange. 

In this exchange does he practice 
the least oppression towards. his 
comrades? No, since they are at 
liberty to accept or refuse. 

Does he exact payment for the 
co-operation of the earth, the sun, 
and the rain? No, because every 
one of them may, like him, have 
recourse to those agents of produc- 
tion. 

If he wants to sell his slip of 
land, what will he be able to obtain 
for it? The equivalent of his la- 
bour and nothing more. If he 
were to say: give me in the first 
place as much of your time as I 
have devoted of mine to the prepar- 
ation of it, and then another share 
of your time for the value of the 
land in its natural state, he would 
be answered: There is wild land 
alongside of yours, I cannot give 
you any more than the value of 

time, because in an equal space 
of. time there is nothing to hinder 


s 
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me from putting myself in a similar 
condition to yours. This is just the 
same answer that we would make to 
the water-carrier who should ask us 
two sous for the value of his services 
and two for the value of the water; 
whence it is apparent that land and 
water have this in common that 
both have a great deal of utility, 
and that neither one nor the other 
has any value. 

So if our savage wished to let his 
field, he would never get any more 
than the remuneration of his labor 
in another form. Any more ex- 
travagant demand would always 
meet with this inexorable answer: 
“There is plenty of wild land on 
the island,” an answer more decisive 
than that of the joiner of Sans 
Souci: “There are judges at Ber- 
lin.” 

Thus, at least at the outset, the 
land owner, whether he sells the 
products of his land, or the land it- 
self, or lets the Jand, does nothing 
else than render and receive services 
on the footing of equality. It is 
these services which are compared 
together, and therefore have value; 
the value being attributed to the 
soil only by way of abbreviation or 
metonymy. « 

Let us see what ensues in pro- 
portion as the island is peopled and 
cultivated. 

It is very evident that the facility 
of obtaining raw materials, subsis- 
tence and employment is increased 
for everybody without special pre- 
ference to any one, as is seen in the 
United States. There it is absolutely 
impossible for the land-owners to 
put themselves ina more favourable 
position than other working men, 
since, on account of the abundance 
of land, every one has the choice of 
betaking himself to agriculture if 
it becomes more lucrative than 
other kinds of business.~. This liber- 
ty is» sufficient to maintain the 
equilibrium of services. It is also 
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sufficient to ensure that the natural 
agents which are employed in a 
large number of other pursuits be- 
sides agriculture, do not benefit the 
producers as such, but the great 
body of consumers. 

Two brothers take leave of each 
other, one goes into the whale fish- 
ery, the other goes and clears lands 
in the Far West. They afterwards 
exchange oil for corn. Does one of 
them bring into account the value 
of theland any more than the other 
the value of the whale? The com- 
parison can turn only on the services 
received and rendered. These ser- 
vices alone then have any value. 

So true is this that if nature has 
been very liberal on the side of the 
land, that is to say, if the crop is 
abundant the price of corn falls and 
it is the fisherman that is profited. 
If nature has been liberal on the 
side of the.ocean, in other words, if 
the fishery has been prosperous, it 
is oil that is cheap to the advantage 
of the agriculturist. Nothing can 
prove more satisfactorily that the 
gratuitous gift of nature, although 
employed by the producer, always 
remains gratuitous for the masses, 
ou the single condition of paying 
for that employment, which is the 
service. 

Then as long as there is abun- 
dance of uncultivated land in the 
country, the equilibrium will be 
maintained between reciprocal ser- 
vices, and every exceptional advan- 
tage will be refused to the land- 
owners. 

It would not be so if the land- 
owners could and actually did in- 
terdict the taking in of any new 
land. In that case it is very clear 
that they would give the law to the 
rest of the community. The popu- 
lation increasing, and the want of 
subsistence making itself more and 
more felt, itis clear that they would 
have it in their power to exact a 
higher price for their services, which 
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common language would express 
thus, by metonymy: Land is more 
valuable. But the proof that this 
unjust privilege would confer a 
factitious value not on the land but 
on the services, is what we see in 
France and here in Paris. By a 
proceeding similar to that which 
we have just described, the law lim- 
its the number of brokers, exchange 
agents, notaries, butchers, &.; and 
what follows? Why, that by en- 
abling them to set a high price on 
their services it createsin their favor 
a capital which is not incorporated 
in any material substance. Brevity 
requires us to say: “This office or 
this license is worth so much,” and 
the metonymy isevident. It is the 
same with regard to the land. 

We now come to the last hypo- 
thesis, that in which the soil of the 
whole island is subjected to indi- 
vidual appropriation and to cultiva- 
tion. 

Here it would seem that the re- 
lative position of the two classes is 
about to be changed. 

In fact the population goes on 
increasing; it will overrun every 
kind of pursuit,except the only one 
in which the ground is occupied. 
The land-owner will then prescribe 
the law of exchange. That which 
limits the value of a service is never 
the will of him who renders it, it is 
that he to whom it is offered can 
dispense with it, or can do it for 
himself or have recourse to others. 
The poor labourer has nolonger any 
of these alternatives. Formerly he 
could say to the land-owner: “If 
you ask me more than the reward of 
your labour I will cultivate for my- 
self;” and the land-owner was 
obliged to submit. Now, he has 
this answer to give: “There is no 
more land in the country.” Thus 
whether value is regarded as resid- 
ing in things or in services, the 
agriculturist will profit by the ab- 
sence of all competition, and as the 
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land-owners will give law to the 
farmers and country labourers, they . 
will in effect give law to everybody. 

The sole cause of this new con- 
dition of affairs is the fact that 
those who have no land can no 
longer restrain the exactions of the 
possessors of the soil by these 
words: “There is yet land to be 
reclaimed.” 

What then would be required to 
maintain the equilibrium of services, 
and at once to assimilate this hypo- 
thesis to the preceding one? Only 
one thing; that is, that alongside 
of our island there should rise up a 
second, or better still, continents 
not entirely appropriated to culti- 
vation. : 

Then labour would continue to 
develope itself, distributing itself in 
due proportion between agriculture 
and the other departments of indus- 
try without any possible oppression 
on either side, since if the land- 
owner was to say to the artisan: 
“T will sell you my corn at a price 
exceeding the average remunera- 
tion of labour,” the latter would at 
once reply: “I will work for the 
land-owner of the continent who 
can set up no such pretensions.” 

This period having arrived, the 
true security of the masses is then 
in the freedom of trade, in the right 
of labour. 

The right of labour is liberty, it 
is property. The artisan is the pro- 
prietor of his work; of his services 
or the price which he has obtained 
for them, as well as the land-owner 
of the soil. As long as by virtue 
of this right he can exchange them 
all over the world for agricultural 
products, he necessarily keeps the 
land-owner in that position of 
equality which I have before de- 
scribed, in which services are ex- 
changed for services, without the 
possession of the soil any more,than 
the ion of a steam engine or 
of the simplest tool conferring by 
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itself any advantage independent 
of labour. 

But if, usurping the legislative 
—_ the land-holders forbid the 
abouring poor to work for foreign- 
ers in exchange for food, then the 
equilibrium of services is destroyed. 
From respect for scientific exact- 
ness, I will not say that they there- 
by artificially raise the value of land 
or of the natural agents ; but I will 
say that they artificially raise the 
value of their services. With less 
labour they pay for more labour. 
They do just like all privileged 
monopolies ; they do just like the 
land-owners of the earlier period, 
who prohibited the clearing up of 
new lands; they introduce into so- 
ciety a cause of inequality and of 
misery ; they pervert men’s ideas 
of justice and of property ; they 
are preparing a mine under their 
feet. 

But what relief could those who 
have no land obtain from the pro- 
mulgation of the right to employ- 
ment? How would this new right 
increase the amount of subsistence 
or of employment to be distributed 
among the masses? Is not all cap- 
ital already devoted to the employ- 
ment of labour? Is it increased by 
passing through the coffers of. the 
State? Does not the State, in tak- 
ing it from the people, by means 
of taxes, close up quite as many 
sources of employment on one 
side as it opens on the other ? 

And then in whose favour do you 
claim this right? According to 
,the theory which has made it known 
to you, it would be in favour of 
whoever no longer has his place in 
the general usufruct of the land in 
its original State. But bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, 
physicians, public functionaries, ar- 
tists and artisans, are not landed 
proprietors. Do you mean to say 
that the possessors of the soil shall 
be bound to ensure employment to 
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all these citizens? Do you mean, 
only that the rich, whether landed 
proprietors or not, ought to come 
to the assistance of the poor? Then 
you speak of charitable aid, and 
not of aright, having its source in 
the appropriation of the soil. 

In the matter of rights, that 
which ought to be insisted. on, be- 
cause it is incontestable, logical, 
sacred, is the right of labour; it is 
liberty, it is property; not that of 
the soil alone, but that of the hands, 
of the understanding, of the facul- 
ties, of the person, property which 
is violated if one class may inter- 
dict to the other the free exchange 
of services abroad, as well as at 
home. 

As long as this liberty exists, 
landed property is not a privilege ; 
it is only like all others, property 
in one kind of labour. 

It remains for me to deduce some 
consequences from this doctrine. 

LETTER IV. 

The early economists said: Land 
alone is productive. 

Certain modern economists have 
said: Labour alone is productive. 

When we see the ploughman 
bent over the furrow, and watering 
it with his sweat, we cannot deny 
his co-operation is the work of pro- 
duction. On the other hand, na- 
ture is not idle. And the sun’s 
rays, which pierce through the 
cloud, which the wind drives before 
it, and the wind which brings rain, 
and the rain which dissolves the fer- 
tilizing substance, and those sub- 
stances which develope in the young 
plant the mystery of life; all the 
powers of nature, known and un- 
known, prepare the harvest, while 
the husbandman is seeking in sleep 
a truce from his fatigues. 

It is then impossible not to ac- 
knowledge it: Labour and nature 
combine together to accomplish the 
phenomenon of production. Utility, 
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which is the fund upon which man- 
kind live, results from this co-ope- 
ration, and that is as true of almost 
all kinds of industry as of agricul- 
ture. 

But in the exchanges which men 
make with each other, there is 
only one thing which is compared, 
and can be compared, and that is 
the human labour—the service re- 
ceived and rendered. These servi- 
ces are alone capable of being 
measured with each other; it is 
they alone that are remunerable, it 
isin them alone that value resides, 
and it is quite exact to say, that man 
is the owner of nothing but his own 
work. 

As to the portion of utility due 
to the co-operation of nature, al- 
though very real, though immensely 
superior to all that man could ac- 
complish, it is gratuitous; in pass- 
dng from head to head it is thrown 
into the bargain; it is without 
value properly so called. And who 
could appreciate, measure, deter- 
mine the value of the natural laws, 
which have been in action since 
the beginning of the world, to assist 
in the work of production, when- 
ever labour should avail itself of 
their aid? To what can we com- 
pare them? How set a value on 
them? If they had value, they 
would figure in our accounts and 
inventories; we would exact pay- 
ment for their use. And he 
would we effect that, since they are 
at the disposal of everybody, under 
the same condition—that of labour ? 

Thus, every useful production is 
the work of nature, which acts gra- 
tuitously, and of labour, which is 
paid for. 

But, to effect the production of a 
given utility, these two contingents, 
human labour and the agency of 
nature, co-operate with each other 
in no fixed and unchangeable pro- 
portions. Very far from it. Pro- 
gress consists in constantly increas- 
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ing the proportion in which nature 
co-operates, and diminishing in the 
same degree the proportion of human 
labour. In other words, for a giv- 
en quality of utility, the gratuitous 
co-operation of nature tends to 
replace more and more the costly 
co-operation of labour. The part 
which is common to all, increases 
at the expense of the part of which 
is remunerable and eppropriated. 

If you had to transport a load, 
weighing a quintal, from Paris to 
Lille, without the intervention of 
any natural power, that is to say, 
on your back, it would cost you™a 
month of fatigue ; if, instead of un- 
dergoing this labour yourself, you 
gave it to another person, you 
would have to return him an equal 
amount of labour, without which 
he would not undertake it. First 
comes the sledge, then the cart, 
then the railroad ; at each advance 
there is a part of the work trans- 
ferred to the powers of nature, and 
a diminution of the labour to be un- 
dergone, or to be paid for. 

Now it is evident that every re- 
muneration extinguished, is a con- 
quest, not for the benefit of him 
who-renders the servic®, but for him 
whoreceives it; that is to say, man- 
kind at large. 

Before the invention of printing, 
a copyist could not copy a Bible in 
less than a year, and that was the 
measure of the remuneration which 
he had a right to demand. Nowa 
Bible can be bought for five franes, 
which is scarcely equivalent to a 
day’s labor. Natural and gratui- 
tous power has then been substitut- 
ed for remunerable power, to the 
extent of two hundred and ninety- 
nine parts out of three hundred; 
one part represents the human ser- 
vice, and remains individual pro- 
perty ; two hundred and’ ninety- 
nine parts represent the co-opera- 
tion of nature, are no longer paid 
for, and have, therefore, fallen into 
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the. domain of gratuitousness, and 
of common property. 

There. is nota tool, an instrument, 
a.machine, which has not had the 
effect of: diminishing the co-opera- 
tion of human labour; in other 
words, the value of the product, or 
that which constitutes the basis of 
property. 

This observation, which I confess 
is but very imperfectly expressed 
here, it seems to me ought to rally 
on the common ground of property 
and liberty, the schools which now 
divide between them the empire of 
opinion, in a manner so much to be 
deplored. 

Each school condenses its doc- 
trine in an'axiom: Axiom of the 
economists: Laissez faire, Laissez 
passer : Free indystry, Free trade. 
Equalitarian axiom: Mutuality of 
services, St. Simonian axiom: To 
each one according to his capacity, 
to each capacity according to its 
work. 

Socialist axiom: An equitable 
distribution between capital, talent 
and lJabour. Communist axiom: 
Community of goods. 

Iwill now proceed to indicate 
(for I can here do no more) that 
the doctrine expounded in the fore- 
going pages, satisfies all these de- 
mands. 

The Economists, It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to prove that the economists 
ought to welcome a doctrine which 
emanates from Smith and Say, and 
does no more than show one conse- 
quence of the general laws, which 
they discovered. Free industry, Free 
trade, are summed up in the 
word liberty; and I ask whether it 
is possible to conceive the notion of 
property without liberty. Am I 
the proprietor of my works, of my 
faculties, of my hands, if 1 cannot 
employ them in rendering services 
voluntarily accepted3 Must I not 
be free either to exercise my pow- 
ers by myself, which leads to the 
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necessity of exchange, or to unite 
them with those of my brethren, 
which. is association or exchange in 
another form ? 

And if liberty is trammeled, is it 
not property itself that is injured ? 
Again, how shall reciprocal servi- 
ces all find their true relative value, 
if they are not exchanged freely, 
if the law forbids human labour to 
turn itself to those which are best 
remunerated? Property, justice, 
equality, the equilibrium of services, 
evidently can result only from lib- 
erty.. It is also liberty which brings 
the co-operation of the powers of 
nature into the domain of common 
property ; for as long asa legal 
privilege gives me the exclusive 
right toemploy a natural agent, I 
exact payment not only for my 
labour, but for the use of that agent. 
I know how much it is now the fash- 
ion to curse liberty. The ageseems, 
to have taken in earnest the iron- 
ical lines of our great song writer : 

Mon ceur en belle haine 
A pris la liberté. 
Fi de la liberté! 
A bas fa liberté! 

For me, who always loved it by 
instinct, I will always defend it by 
reason. 


Equalitarians: The mutuality of 
services, at which they aim, is ex- 
actly what results from the propri- 


etary system. In appearance, a 
man is the owner of the whole 
thing, of all the utility which the 
thing possesses, In reality, he is 
only the owner of its value, of that 
portion of utility communicated by 
labour; since in transferring it, he 
can obtain payment only for the 
service that he renders. The repre- 
sentative of the equalitarians, a few 
days since, denounced property 
from the tribune, restricting that 
word to what he calls uses—the 
use of the soil, of money, of houses, 
of credit, &c... But these uses are 
labour, and can only be labour. To 
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receive a service, implies the obli- 
gation to render one. In that 
consists the mutuality of services. 
When I lend a thing which I have 
produced by the sweat of my face, 
and of which I might enjoy the 
benefit, I render a service to the 
borrower, who also owes me a ser- 
vice. He would not render me 
any, if he did nothing more than 
restore me the thing at the end of 
the year. During that interval he 
would have profited by my labour 
to my detriment. If I exacted re- 
muneration for anything else than 
my labour, the objection of the 
equalitarians would be specious. 
But it is not at all so. When once, 
then, they are convinced of the 
theory expounded in these articles, 
if they are consistent, they will unite 
with us to sustain property, and in- 
sists on that which completes or 
rather which constitutes it, liberty. 

St. Simonians: To each one ac- 
cording to his capacity, to each ca- 
pacity according to its work. 

We render each other reciprocal 
services; but these services are not 
in proportion to the duration or the 
intensity of the labor. They are 
not measured by the dynamometer 
or the thermometer. Whether I 
have worked for an hour or a day 
is of little importance to him to 
whom I offer my service. What 
he considers is not the trouble that 
I take, but that which I save him. 
In order to economize labour and 
time, I endeavour to avail myself 
of ‘the aid of some natural power. 
As long as no one but myself 


knows how to make use of this: 


power, I render to others more ser- 
vices, in an equal time, than they 
could render themselves. I am 
well remunerated. I grow rich 
without hurting anybody. The 
natural power is turned to my sole 
profit; my capacity is rewarded. 
To each one according to his capa- 
city. But very soon my secret is 
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discovered. Imitation takes pos- 
session of my process; competition 
forces me to reduce my demands. 
The price of the product falls, until 
my labour receives no more than 
the average remuneration of all 
analogous labour. The natural 
power is not lost for all that; it 
escapes from me, but it is gathered 
up by the whole human race, who 
henceforward obtain.an equal satis- 
faction for a less amount of labour. 
Whoever employs this power for 
his own use takes les: trouble than 
formerly, and consequently who- 
ever employs it for other people, 
has a right to a smaller remunera- 
tion. If he desires to increase his 
comforts, he has no other resource 
left than to increase his labor. Zo 
each capacity according to its work. 
In short, it is necessary to work 
better or to work more, which is the 
rigorous translation of the St. Si- 
monian axiom. 

Socialists: An equitable distri- 
bution between talent, capital and 
labour. 

Equity in the division results 
from the principle: services are 
exchanged for services; provided 
these exchanges are free, that is to 
say, provided property is recog- 
nized and respected. It is very 
clear at the outset, that he who has 
more talent renders more services 
with an equal amount of trouble; 
whence it follows that he is volun- 
tarily allowed a larger remunera- 
tion. 

As to capital and labour, they 
present a subject on which I regret 
that it is not in my power to en- 
large in this place; for there is not 
‘one which has been exhibited to 
the public in a more false and per- 
nicious light. 

Capital is often represented as a 
rapacious monster, as the enemy of 
labour. There has thus been ex- 
cited a sort of irrational antago- 
nism between two powers, which 
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are, in reality of the same origin, 
and of the same nature, co-operate 
together, and mutually aid each 
other, and cannot dispense with 
one another. When I see labour 
irritated against capital, I seem 
to- myself to see hunger rejecting 
food. 

I define capital thus: materials, 
implements and provisions; the use 
of which is gratuitous, let us re- 
member, so far as nature has co-op- 
erated in producing them, and only 
their value, the fruit of labour, is 
paid for. 

In order to accomplish a useful 
work it is necessary to have mate- 
rials; if it is a little complicated, 
tools are also required; and if it 
takes some time, provisions must 
be had. ¥or example: In order 
that a railroad may be undertaken, 
it is necessary that society should 
have saved means of subsistence 
sufficient to support thousands of 
men for several years. 

Materials, implements and _pro- 
visions are themselves the procucts 
of antecedent labour which has not 
yet been remunerated. When, 
therefore, antecedent and present 
labour combine together for the 
same end, for a common work, 
they remunerate each other; there 
is exchange of labour, exchange of 
services, on conditions settled by 
mutual agreement. Which of the 
two parties will obtain the best 
terms? The one which has least 
need of the other. We meet here 
with the inexorable law of supply 
and demand; to complain of it is 
a puerility and a contradiction. To 
say that labour ought to be paid 
high when labourers are numerous 
and capital scarce, is to say that 
each individual ought to be better 
provided in proportion as the whole 
supply of provisions is less. 

In order that labour may be in 
demand and well paid, it is neces- 
sary then that there should be in 
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the country plenty of materials, im- 
plements and provisions; in other 
words, plenty of capital. Hence, it 
follows that it is the fundamental 
interest of working men that capi- 
tal should be rapidly accumulated ; 
that the quick multiplication of 
materials, implements and_provi- 
sions should create an active com- 
petition among them. That is the 
only thing which can ameliorate 
the lot of the labouring class. And 
what is the essential condition of the 
growth of capital? It is that every 
one shall be sure of being really 
the proprietor, to the full extent of 
the word, of his labour and his 
savings. Property, security, liber- 
ty, order, peace, economy, these are 
the things that concern everybody ; 
but above all, and in the highest 
degree, the labouring poor. 

Communists: In every epoch, 
there have been found men of 
honest and benevolent hearts: Sir 
Thomas Mores, Harringtons, Fene- 
lons, who, grieved at the spectacle 
of human suffering, and the great 
inequality of condition among men, 
have sought refuge in the Utopia of 
communism. However strange it 
may appear, I affirm that the pro- 
prietary system tends more and 
more to realize that Utopia in ac- 
tual life. It is for that reason I 
said at the beginning, that property 
was essentially democratic. 

Upon what funds do mankind 
live and develop themselves? On 
everything that serves—on every- 
thing that is useful. Among “the 
useful things there are some in 
which human labour has no part: 
air, water, the light of the sun; as 
to these there is perfect gratuitous- 
ness and community. There are 
others which become useful only 
by the co-operation of labour and 
nature. In them, therefore, utility 
is compounded of two parts. One 


portion is contributed by labour; 
and that alone is remunerable, has 
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value, and constitutes property. 
The other portion is contributed 
by natural agents, and that remains 
gratuitous and common. Now, 
of these two powers which co-op- 
erate to produce utility, the second, 
that which is gratuitous and com- 
mon, is constantly substituting it- 
self for the first; that which is 
onerous, and consequently remu- 
munerable, This is the law of 
progress, There is no man on 
earth who does not seek aid from 
the powers of nature, and when he 
has found it, he imparts the benefit 
of it to the whole human race by 
proportionally lowering the price 
of the product. Thus in every 
given product the portion of utility 
which is gratuitous is always dis- 
placing, by little and little, that 
which is costly. 

The common fund has then a 
tendency to outgrow in indefinite 
proportions the appropriated fund, 
and it may be said that for man- 
kind in general the domain of com- 
munity is constantly extending it- 
self. 

On the other hand, it is clear 
that under the influence of liberty, 
the portion of utility which con- 
tinues to be remunerable or appro- 
priable tends to divide itself in a 
manner if not strictly equal, at least 
proportional, to the services, since 
these services themselves are the 
measure of remuneration. 

Hence, it appears with what ir- 
resistible power the principle of 
property tends to realize equality 
among men. It establishes at the 
outset a common fund, which is 
steadily enlarged by every style of 
progress, and with regard to which 
there is perfect equality; for all 
men are equal in respect to a value 
extinguished, a utility which has 
ceased to be remunerable. All 
men are equal as to that portion of 
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Then as to the portion of utility 
which represents human _ labour, 
pains or skill, competition tends to 
establish the equilibrium of remu- 
nerations; and there remains no 
other inequality than that which is 
justified by the very inequality of 
efforts, of fatigue, of labour, of skill, 
in a word, of the services rendered ; 
and besides that such inequality 
will always be just, who does not 
understand that without it all effort 
would suddenly come to an end ? 

I anticipate the objection. Be- 
hold, it will be said, the optimism 
of the economists. They live only 
in their theories, and never deign to 
cast their eyes upon facts. Where 
in real life do we see these equal- 
izing tendencies? Does not the 
whole world present the lamenta- 
ble spectacle of opulence alongside 
of pauperism? Luxury insulting 
destitution? Idleness and crushing 
fatigue? Satiety and hunger? 

This inequality, these miseries, 
these sufferings, I do not deny. 
And who could deny them? But 
I say,so far from it being the princi- 
ple of property which breeds them, 
they are imputable to the opposite 
principle, to the principle of spolia- 
tion. This is what remains to be 
demonstrated. 


LETTER Y. 

No, the economists do not think, 
as they are reproached with doing, 
that we are in the best of worlds, 
They do not*shut their eyes to the 
evils of society, nor their ears. to 
the groans of those who suffer, 
But they search for the cause of 
these griefs, and they believe they 
have discovered that among those 
over which society has any control, 
there is none more active and more 
general than injustice, Therefore 
it is, that what they invoke before 
all things, and above all things, is 


the price of books which printing justice, universal justice, 


has swept away. 


Man desires to ameliorate his lot; 
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this is the first law of his nature. 
To effect this amelioration, some 
labour, some trouble is necessary. 
The same principle which urges 
him on towards his own well being, 
prompts him also to avoid that 
trouble which is the means of ob- 
taining it. Before resorting to his 
own labour, he too often has re- 
course to the labour-.of others. 

What Esop said of the tongue, 
may then be applied to individual 
interest. Nothing in the world has 
done more good, nor more harm. 
Individual interest creates every- 
thing by which mankind live and 
are developed; it stimulates labour; 
it gives birth to property. But at 
the same time, it introduces on the 
earth all the varieties of injustice, 
which, actording to their forms, 
take different names, and are all 
included in this single word, spoli- 
ation. 

Property, spoliation, children of 
the same father; bane and anti 
dote of society, genius of good and 
genius of evil, powers which from 
the beginning have disputed the 
empire and the destinies of the 
world. 

It is easy to explain by this com- 
mon derivation of property and 
spoliation the facility with which 
Rousseau and his modern disciples 
have been able to calumniate and 
to shake social order. It was suffi- 
cient to exhibit individual interest 
in only one of its phases. 

We have seen that men are natu- 
rally the proprietors of their own 
works, and that in transferring this 
property to one another, they ren- 
der each other reciprocal services. 
Taking this for granted, the gene- 
‘ral character of spoliation consists 
in employing force or fraud to alter 
for our benefit the equivalence of 
services. * 

The various combinations of 
spoliations are ipexhaustible as the 
resources of hunian sagacity. | Two 
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conditions are necessary in order 
that services exchanged for each 
other shall be legitimately equiva- 
lent. The first is that the judgment 
of neither of the contracting parties 
should be deceived by the contri- 
vances of the other; the second is 
that the transaction should be free. 
If a man succeeds in extorting from 
his fellow man a real service, by 
making him believe that what he 
gives him in return is also a real 
service, while it is only an illusory 
service, there is spoliation. And 
with still better reason if he resorts 
to force. 

One is inclined to think, at first, 
that spoliation never manifests it- 
self but in the form of those robbe- 
ries defined and punished by the 
code. If it were so, I should, in- 
deed, be giving too much social im- 
portance to exceptional facts which 
the public conscience condemns and 
the law represses. But also there 
is spoliation which is practised with 
the consent and even by means of 
the law, with the acquiesence and 
often with the applause of society, 
It is only this kind of spoliation 
which is ever able to assume such 
enormous proportions as to be suffi- 
cient to alter the distribution of 
wealth in the states, to paralyze for 
long periods the equalizing power 
of liberty, to create permanent in- 
equality of condition, widen the 
abyss of wretchedness, and spread 
over the world that deluge of evils 
which superficial minds attribute to 
property. This is the spoliation of 
which I speak, when I say that it 
has disputed with the opposite prin- 
ciple from the beginning for the 
empire of the world. * * * * 

Whence shall come that equali- 
zation of conditions; the ardent 
desire of which so honourably dis- 
tinguishes our age? It will come 
from simple justice, from the reali- 
zation of this law: service for ser- 
vice. In order that two services 
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may be exchanged for each. other 
according to their real value, two 
things are necessary to the con- 
tracting parties: Knowledge in 
judging, liberty in dealing. If the 
judgment is not enlightened, mock 
services may be even freely accept- 
ed in return for real services. It is 
worse still if force interposes in the 
transaction. 

Taking this for granted, and _re- 
eognizing that there is an equality 
among men, the causes of which 
are historical, and can only be re- 
moved by the operation of time, 
let us see whether our age, at least, 
giving place everywhere to justice, 
is at length about to banish force 
and fraud from human transactions, 
to allow the equivalence of services 
to be established in the natural 
course, and to secure the triumph 
of the democratic and equalitarian 
cause of property. 

Alas! I meet here with so many 
budding abuses, so many excep- 
tions, so many deviations, direct 
and indirect, showing themselves 
on the horizon of the new social 
order, that I know not where to 
begin. 

-We have, in the first place, priv- 
ileges of all kinds. Nobody can 
become a lawyer, a physician, a 

rofessor, an exchange agent, a 
Proker, a notary, a solicitor, an 
apothecary, a painter, a butcher, or 
a baker, without encountering legal 
prohibitions, These are so many 
services which it is forbidden to 
render, and consequently those to 
whom the license is accorded set a 
higher price upon them ; insomuch 
that this privilege alone, without 
labour, often possesses a great 
value. What I complain of here 
is not that guaranties are exacted 
of those who render these services; 
although to say the truth the most 
efficient guaranty is found in those 
who receive them and pay for them. 
But, moreover, there ought to be 
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nothing exclusive in these guaran- 
ties. Require of me that I should 
know what it is necessary that a 
lawyer or a physician should know, 
that is well; but do not require 
that I should have learnt it in a 
certain city, or a certain number 
of years, &e. 

Next comes the artificial price, 
the supplementary value which it 
is attempted, through the agency of 
tariffs, to give to most articles of ne- 
cessity, corn, meat, cloth, iron, tools, 
&e. There is evidently in this an 
effort to destroy the equivalence of 
services; a most violent invasion of 
the most sacred of all property, that 
of the hands and the faculties. As 
I have previously demonstrated, 
when the soil of a country has been 
successively occupied, if the labour- 
ing population continue to increase, 
they have a right to limit the ex- 
actions of the land-owner, by work- 
ing for people abroad, by procuring 
their subsistence from other coun- 
tries. This population has nothing 
but labour to give in exchange for 
products, and it is clear that if the 
first term constantly increases, while 
the second remains stationary, more 
labour must be given for a less 
quantity of products, This effect 
manifests itself by the lowering of 
wages—the greatest of misfortunes 
when it is due to natural causes, 
the greatest of crimes when it is 
caused by the law. 

Then follows taxation. This has 
become a means of living very 
much sought after. It is well 
known that the number of public 
offices has always been on the in- 
crease, and that the number of can- 
didates for them increase faster than 
the number of places. Now, where 
is the candidate who asks himself 
whether he will render to the pub- 
lic services equivalent to those 
which he expects from them? Is 
this evil near its end? How can 
we think so, when we see that pub- 
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lie opinion tends towards having 
everything done by that imaginary 
being, the State, which signifies a 
collection of salaried agents. 

After having decided that all 
men, without exception, are capa- 
ble of governing the country, we 
declare them incapable of governing 
themselves. Very soon there will 
be two or three salaried agents 
alongside of every Frenchman— 
-one to prevent him from working 
too much, another to conduct his 
education, a third to furnish him 
with credit, a fourth to regulate his 
dealing, &c., &c. Where shall we 
be carried by this illusion which 
makes us believe that the State is 
a personage who has an inexhaust- 
ible fortune, independent of ours? 
The people are beginning to under- 
stand that the machinery of gov- 
ernment is costly. But what they 
do not understand is that the bur- 
den falls inevitably upon them. 

They are made to believe that if 
hitherto their share has been heavy, 
the Republic hassome means, while 
increasing the general burthen, to 
throw at least the larger part upon 
the shoulders of the rich. Fatal 
illusion! Without doubt it may 
be so arranged that the tax gather- 
er shall call upon one person rather 
than another, and shall actually 
receive the money from the hands 
of the rich. But the tax, once 
paid, allis not ended. There is an 
ulterior adjustment in the commu- 
nity, reactions take place in the 
respective values of services, and 
there is no escape from the result 
which is thatthe burthen distributes 
itself among everybody, the poor in- 
cluded. Their real interest then is, 
not that one class shall be oppress- 
ed, but that all shall be spared, on 
account of the mutual dependence 
which binds them together. 

Now does anything indicate that 
the time is come when taxes are 
going to be diminished ? 

I say it most sincerely,I believe 
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we are entering upon a course in 
which, with forms very mild, very 
subtle, very ingenious, clothed with 
the fine names of solidarity and 
fraternity, spoliation is about to as- 
sume developments of which the 
imagination scarcely dares meas 

ure the extent. Under the denom- 
ination of the State, the collective 
body of the citizens is regarded as 
a real being, having its own life, its 
own wealth independent of the 
life and the wealth of the citizens 
themselves, and then each one ad- 
dresses himself to this imaginary 
being to obtain from it, one, in- 
struction ; another, employment ; 
another, credit ; another, foud, &e., 
&c. Now the State can give noth- 
ing to the citizens, which it has not 
begun by taking from them. The 
only effects of this intermedial are, 
in the first place, a great waste of 
means, and next, the complete de- 
struction of the equivalence of ser- 
vices for the effort of every one will 
be to put as little as possible into 
the coffers of the State, and to draw 
out as much as possible. In other 
words, the public treasury will be 
exposed to pillage. And do we 
not see, even now, something like 
this? What class is not soliciting 
the favours of the State? It seems 
to dispense the very principle of 
life. Without reckoning the in- 
numerable tribe of its own agents, 
manufactures, commerce, the arts, 
the theatres, the colonies, naviga- 
tion, expect everything from it. It 
is invoked to reclaim lands, to irri+ 
gate, to colonize, to teach, and even 
to amuse. Every one solicits a 
premium, a subsidy, an encourage- 
ment, and above all, the gratut- 
tousness of certain services, such as 
instruction and credit. And why 
not demand from the State the 
gratuitousness of all services !~ 
Why not call on the State to feed, 
lodge and ‘clothe, gratuitously, all 
the citizens? t 

One class had hitherto kep 
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aloof from these foolish claims, the 
ople, properly so called, the in- 
Lome sd awd of labourers. But 
behold, they too have entered the 
lists. They contribute largely to 
the treasury ; in all justice, in. vir- 
tue of the principle of equality, they 
-have the same right in that univer- 
sal scattering, of which the other 
classes have given them the signal. 
Let us profoundly regret, that when 
their voice has made itself heard, it 
has been to demand ashare of the 
illage, and not to put a stop to it. 
But could this class be more en- 
lightened than the others? Is it 
not excusable for being the dupe 
of the illusion which binds us all ? 
Meanwhile, from the simple fact 
of the number of the solicitors, 
which is now equal to the number 
of citizens, the error, which I am 
here noticing,cannot be of long con- 
tinuance, and men will, I hope, soon 
come to demand of the State, only 
the services which belong to its 


sphere,justice,national defence, pub- 
lic works, &c. 

We are in the presence of anoth- 
er cause of inequality, more active, 
perhaps, than all the other, the war 


against capital. The labouring 
classes can be elevated in only one 
way—by the increase of the capi- 
tal of the nation. When capital 
increases more rapidly than pop- 
ulation, two never failing effects 
follow, both of which concur in 
ameliorating the condition of the 
working people—a cheapening of 
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products and a rise of wages. But, 
in order that capital may increase, 
it must have, above all things, se- 
curity. Ifit is alarmed, it concéals 
itself, it flies the country, it is wast- 
ed, it is destroyed. Then it is that 
labour is arrested, and hands seek 
employment at reduced wages. The 
greatest of all misfortunes for the 
labouring class is then, to allow it- 
self to be seduced by flatterers into 
a war against capital, as absurd as 
it is pernicious. It is a perpetual 
threat of spoliation, worse even 
than spoliation itself. 

In conclusion, if it is true, as I 
have endeavoured to demonstrate, 
that liberty is the free disposal of 
property, and consequently the 
most perfect consecration of the 
right of property; if it is true, I 
say, that liberty tends steadily to 
establish the just equivalence of 
services, gradually to realize equal- 
ity, to approximate all men toa 
level which is constantly rising ; it 
is not to property that we must im- 
pute the desolating inequality of 
which the world still presents the 
sorrowful aspect; but to the oppo- 
site principle, to spoliation, which 
has let loose on our planet, privi- 
leges, monopolies, restrictions, pub- 
lic loans, commercial frauds, exces- 
sive taxes, and lastly, the war 
against capital, and the absurd pre- 
tention of each individual to live 


and develope himself at the expense 
of all. 





BALLAD. 
[FROM THE POLISH.] 


I. 


What, in the woods alone, 
Fair girl! 

Hearest the wild horn blown, 
My pearl? 


Seest who leads the band 
This way? 

°*T is the lord of the land, 
Give way! * 


‘‘ Berries, my lord, so fine 
And rare @”’ 

“‘ Sweeter thy glance on mine, 
I swear! 


Hunting the livelong day 
The hart, 

Here I have lost my way, 
My heart ? 


The Black Hunter, no doubt, 
I’ve seen; 

He has led me about, 
I ween. 


Tell me, maiden, my road 
And right; 

Else I must stay abroad 
All night.” 


“ Follow the path you see 
O’ergrown, 

Unto the walnut tree 
Alone; 

Then to the town, the fell, 
The beech, 

And the castle.”—“ Farewell !” 
From each. 


And he springs on his horse 
And plies 

His spurs. In rapid course 
He flies. 


He gallops far away ; 
Is gone ; 

Shades ofthe evening gray 
Come on; 
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Mary half breathes a prayer, 
A sigh ; 

And for whom? The light air 
Goes by! 


Il. 


What, in the woods alone, 
Pair girl! 

Hearest the wild horn blown, 
My pearl? 


Seest who leads the band 
This way ? 

*T is the lord of the land, 
Give way! 


He comes, rushing along : 
“ Fair one! 

I found a torrent strong, 
But none 


Of the rest—neither town 
Nortree. 
Did’st thou wish me to drown?” 


“May be! 


But, my lord, turn thee then, 
Ride well 

Totheright ; and again 
Farewell!” 


He gallops far away, 
Is gone. 

Shades ofthe evening gray 
Come on. 


And she heaves a deep sigh, 
Whose tone 

In the wind that goes by 
Is flown. 


IIl. 


What, in the woods alone, 
Fair girl! 

Hearest the wild horn blown, 
My pearl? 


Seest who leads the band 
This way? 

*T is the lord of the land, 
Give way! 
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He descends in the place 
In ire, 

With the shame on his face 
Like fire ; 


“What a falsehood, thou witch, 
Did’st tell! 

Horse and man, ina ditch 
T fell. 


Cries for aid could not reach 
Around; 

A poor place for a speech, 
I found! 


Wilt thou help me, indeed ? 
Relent! 

Else I perish of need, 
O'er spent. 


And my horse nearly dead, 
So lank; 

Tn the wild torrent’s bed 
We sank. 


Berries I'll pluck to eat, 
And, see! 

Here on the grass a seat 
By thee !” 


And they sat side by side, 
So close, 

What he said, she replied, 
Who knows ? 


The light wind blew so light, 
So soft, 

Sometimes a sigh took flight, 
Not oft. 


Vespers they sang that eve ? 
Why not? 

For the knight would not le ve 
The spot. 
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LA TRAVERSEE. 


TRANSLATED FROM R. TOPPFER’S GENEVESE TALES. 


Letter from Henry to Louis. 


Do you remember, Louis, a poor, 
deformed being whom you once 
loved, supported, consoled? He is 
now married, and a father, and hap- 
pier far than those who were never 
afflicted as he was. It is he who 
now addresses you. 


Misfortune embitters and blinds 
us. When I left you I detested 
myself, and cared no more for you. 
I now reflect with tears that I mis- 
understood your long and faithful 
friendship ; and I cannot forgive 
my heart for having been so un- 
grateful to you. 

I have a wife, Louis; this happi- 
ness, of which I have dreamed so 
much, I now enjoy in all its pleni- 
tude ! God has withdrawn me from 
the verge of the abyss to which 
despair had led me, to elevate me 
to this condition of man and pa- 
rent, and its felicity responds to all 
which my imagination had _pic- 
tured. We have three children 
growing up around us, whose very 
sight transports me with pleasure, 
and makes me love to adoration 
the woman who gave them to me. 

Tell the girls, Louis, that they 
should wed the deformed. I sincerely 
believe that a deformed might well 
be the most devoted, if notthe most 
attractive of husbands. His wife is 
for him something more than a 
wife ; she is a guardian angel who 
has saved him; he does not consi- 
der himself her equal, but regards 
her as a benefactress; above all, 
he can never forget that,in accord- 
ing that affection to which he could 


not pretend, she has restored him 
to the possession of enjoyments of 
which he had been disinherited by 
heaven; and his whole heart seems 
insufficient to devote to her. 

When I departed, I gave you no 
intimation of my plans, for I had 
none, dear friend; my only desire 
was to flee from the place where I 
had suffered so much, and to as 
great a distance as possible. After 
sojourning awhile in Paris, I re- 
ceived proposals to visit America, 
in order to arrange some business 
there in which great interests were 
involved. I cheerfully consented, 
and a few days after was traversing 
the ocean. 

The vessel was crowded with pas- 
sengers; among them I remarked 
a young man about twenty-five 
years of age, whose grave, sad air 
attracted my ready sympathy, and 
I approached and engaged him in 
conversation. He appeared to be 
suffering from some malady which 
he bore with tranquil courage ; but 
which increased so much during 
our long, wearisome voyage, that 
even when within sight of land it 
became doubtful if-he would ever 
reach it alive. His young wife 
never left him for an instant, and I 
remember that while witnessing 
the tender cares she lavished on 
him, I regarded the dying man 
with a jealous eye, and would have 
purchased the pleasure of dying in 
the arms of this angelic creature 
with all that remained to me of 
fortune or of hope. 

This gentleman was a young ec- 
clesiastic, full of faith and disinter- 
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estedness, now on his way to the 
distant regions of the West, to offi- 
ciate jn a newly formed church; a 
situation which he had been per- 
suaded to accept by his brother, 
who had been for some years a res- 
ident in the country. He informed 
me of these facts, and on one occa- 
sion, when his wife was not near 
enough to hear his words, he ad- 
ded, “ but, it is doubtful if I shall 
ever reach the termination of my 
journey, since God sees fit to with- 
draw me to himself, all I ask of 
Him is to allow me time to consign 
my wife to the care of my brother.” 
These words occasioned deep emo- 
tion, against which he struggled by 
engaging in prayer to God, with a 
simplicity and earnestness of faith, 
which prevented any appearance of 
strangeness in his thus passing 
from conversation to devotion. 

He lived long enough to reach 
land—their isolation had rendered 
me necessary to them, and I forgot 
my own chagrin, in the idea of not 
being entirely useless to these un- 
fortunate beings. In order to ac- 
commodate myself to their cireum- 
stances, which demanded the strict- 
est economy, I selected one of the 
most unpretending hotels in New 
York, and settled myself there with 
them. Repose, and the care of a 
skillful physician, suspended for a 
few days the progress of the mala- 
dy, but without affording the inva- 
lid any hope of either recovery or 
life.- His wife and I watched alter- 
nately at his bedside, and I availed 
myself of the opportunity thus af- 
forded of seeing him alone, to 
soothe his anguish at the approach- 
ing bereavement of his young wite. 
I promised that I would accompa- 
ny her to his brother’s residence as 
soon as I finished the business 
which had carried me to New York, 
and that if she did not wish to re- 
main with him, would return with 
her to Europe, and place her ynder 
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the care of her own family. My 
promises relieved his anxiety, and 
his only remaining care for his 
wife was to prepare her mind for 
their approaching separation. Sus- 
tained to the last moment by the 
hopes which his faith inspired, he 
died peacefully a few weeks after. 

I became the protector of his 
widow, and though our relative po- 
sition may have appeared equivocal 
in the eyes of the world, it was 
clear and well defined for us both— 
for Jenny, the young widow, had 
been informed by her husband of 
my promises, and of his acquies- 
cence in them. I saw her daily, 
and you are sufficiently aware, 
Louis, of the state of my soul at 
that epoch to divine the sentiments 
which soon arose without my ex- 
pressing them! but as on former 
occasions, [ would not allow them 
any indulgence, and in fulfilling the 
engagements I had _ contracted, 
thought it a privilege at least to 
protect and serve her whom I idol- 
ized in my secret heart. 

We lived thus during a year; 
our departure was delayed from 
month to month, until my business 
could be finished, and we then set 
out ona journey of nine hundred 
miles to the distant regions of the 
West. Jenny often expressed the 
most lively gratitude for my pro- 
tecting care. We spoke of her 
future prospects, of her relations, 
and of the country which we tra- 
versed, and an intimacy was estab- 
lished between us, which, on her 
part, was pleasant and uncon- 
strained; a cultivated mind, com- 
bined with simplicity of character, 
rendered her conversation so at- 
tractive, that while in her presence 
the frightful thought that I could 
never be anything to her was for- 
gotten. She divined, meanwhile, 
that some secret grief oppressed 
me, and from her care in never 
dwelling on certain subjects, I in- 
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ferred that she began to understand 
me. 

Jenny’s brother-in-law had set- 
setiled in one of the numerous vil- 
lages on the borders of the desert, 
which, after a time, are left behind 
them by the enterprising colonists, 
who are incessantly advancing into 
these solitudes. On our arrival at 
the place of his abode, we were sur- 
rounded by the inhabitants of this 
picturesque hamlet, who informed 
us that the person whom we were 
in quest of no longer lived, but 
directed us to his former resi- 
dence. Two months before he had 
died of the same malady which ter- 
minated the life of Jenny’s husband, 
to whom he had bequeathed his 
property; but, in consequence of 
the decease of the latter, it passed 
over to another brother, who resid- 
ed in Europe; and the young widow 
was thus left destitute of all re- 
sources. 

This iritelligence overwhelmed 
Jenny, who felt herself abandoned 
by God and man, in this distant 
land; and yielding to a transport 
of despair, she threw herself into 
my arms, all bathed in tears. At 
this movement of a young female, 
who seemed to implore my protec- 
tion, and to resign herself to me, as 
her only friend left on earth, I ex- 
perienced the strongest emotion I 
had ever felt: happiness rendered 
me speechless! I breathed with 
difficulty! a ray of hope dawned in 
my heart; and amidst tumultuous 
sentiments awakened a delirium of 
joy. This moment, Louis, changed 
my being. An impassable barrier 
had fallen, and I was released from 
the fetters of shaye and constraint, 
which for so many years had 
weighed heavily on my heart.— 
As soon as we had sufficiently re- 
covered our composure, I ventured 
to make an avowal of my senti- 
ments to Jenny, and proposed that 
we should unite our destinies as 
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soon as circumstances might per- 
mit. 

She listened to me with emotion, 
but withoutsurprise ; and convinced 
that my proposal was the result of 
sincere affection, and not. merely 
the suggestion of pity, she replied : 
“I will be your wife, Mr. Henry, 
and trust that you will find in me 
a companion worthy of you. I joy- 
fully follow the dictates of my 
heart in yielding it to your wishes.” 

I date from this moment, dear 
friend, days of constant and un- 
clouded happiness. I bless that 
Providence which has led me by 
mysterious ways and strange cir- 
cumstances to the only earthly 
blessing I was covetous of; and at 
a time when it seemed more distant 
from me than ever. — Its dispensa- 
tions towards me have been of such 
a character, that affection, grati- 
tude and joy now divide my heart, 
and theanguish and misery through 
which I have passed add an irre- 
pressible charm to my present hap- 
piness. 

Jenny had lost her parents, and 
her nearest remaining relative in 
Europe was an uncle, who was en- 
cumbered with the care of a fami- 
ly ; necessity, rather than affection, 
would therefore have prompted her 
return, and I could not think of 
my own but with repugnance—be- 
sides, there was a charm in the 
idea of remaining amidst the new 
society, in whose bosom happy 
days had first dawned for me. The 
country in which we were is mag- 
nificent, scarcely changed by the 
first labours of man; savage and 
silent, but still animated in some 
respects by the movement of pro- 
gressive civilization. I wished to 
enter into this movement, to renew 
my existence in this primitive sim- 
ple life, where family affectfons, so 
much relaxed by your manners and 
worldly pleasures, are enforced, 
recognized, and enjoyed in rich 
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plenitude. I communicated my 
desires to Jenny, who participated 
in them, and we no longer thought 
but of putting them into execution, 
I offered to purchase the house and 
peoresty of my wife’s brother-in- 
aw, and having obtained it at a 
moderate price, I deposited the 
money, which was afterwards trans- 
mitted to the heirs. 

Here is my history, dear Louis; 
and you may imagine the rest. I 
lay the foundation of a town, I clear 
the land, I am one of those busy 
ants who run about, pulling down, 
transporting, and who change by 
their imperceptible but constant ac- 
tion, the face of this vast continent. 
I elect, I vote, 1 am overburdened 
with political rights, which, though 
in accordance with “my natural 
tastes and inclinations, are the only 
things which oppress and weary 
me in this admirable country. But 
this is alight evil, and when I have 
declaimed, elected, voted for a whole 
day, I return to my Jenny and my 
little ones, and consider the political 
institutions of that country sublime 
and admirable, where I have a wife 
and three children. 

There are in our colony three 
other deformed men; you may 
congratulate me with being associ- 
ated with them, but do not pity 
them, Louis. Their deformity does 
not distress them any more than 
mine does me now; though two of 
them are still unmarried, but they 
will find wives whenever they wish. 
Here the indigent, that is to say, 
the idlers, alone cannot obtain 
them. Marriage is not here the 
consummation of a delicate pen- 
chant or romantic passion, but sim- 
ply an institution ; the only ques- 
tion is to combine the activity of a 
wife with their own, and to collect 
familids around them. A man who 
is in easy circumstances, indus- 
trious, skillful in business, and in 
good health, were he of the most 


unprepossessing figure, might se- 
lect among the finest girls of the 
country, and win her, in preference 
to an Adonis who did not know 
how to make a bargain, or to clear 
the land, or to foresee what would 
promote his interest. If I had been 
born in this corner of the world, 
with my aptitude for business, I 
would have been considered the 
best match in the place, and been 
spared much suffering. I do not, 
however, complain of my destiny; 
if I have suffered much, I enjoy 
still more. I would rather be one 
of those happy men, whose good 
fortune awakens more of pleasure 
than envy,and a thousand lively 
sentiments, in which I find the 
charm of my existence would have 
been unknown to me. 

Send us then your deformed men, 
we will find wives for them. But, 
apropos! what a pitiful chimera is 
that “opinion,” which you once 
tried to make me fear. In this 
country a deformed man makes his 
way, and encounters no obstacle if 
he is active, industrious, honest, 
even to a moderate degree, he may 
become a husband, a father, a judge, 
a president, who knows what? 

But we will drop this subject ; 
others more attractive would not 
be wanting, were it not necessary 
to close this long letter. How 
precious, dear Louis, would be an 
intercourse with such a friend as 
you, in this land, so fruitful in in- 
teresting subjects; where the hu- 
man race, sprung up but yesterday, 
establish for themselves a new des- 
tiny, where society grows up under 
our eyes, where so many questions 
which have been controverted for 
ages among thinkers, daily arise on 
a virgin soil, and a nation without 
precedents, proof,  agemp tn and ex- 
periment ; where from each idea a 
fact results which renders it sensi- 
ble to the eye, makes it an object of 
thought, and furnishes the subject 
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of a lively, spirited investigation, so 
full of attraction for an enquiring 
mind. And if, renewing the habi- 
tudes of former days, we should quit 
the town to ramble in the country, 
how beautiful, how delicious would 
be our promenades amidst these 
scenes, where nature hasreigned as 
sovereign since the creation; in 
these verdant, silent solitudes, full 
of grandeur and mystery, where the 
eye roams from wonder to wonder, 
and the thoughts are enlarged and 
purified ; where feeble and perish- 
able man, surrounded by these 
works of omnipotence, shudders 
with religious awe, and finds refuge 
and shelter, with fear and tremb- 
ling, under the wing of eternal 
love. Ah, my friend, if my soul is 
filled with these emotions while 
rambling alone in the desert, how 
would it be if you shared them 
alone with me? The people by 
whom I am surrounded experience 
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nothing of the kind; they are ad- 
venturers without sensibility ; relig- 
ious without poetry; pure Yan- 
kees, going, coming, speculating ; 
seeing nothing in the most sublime 
objects but the means of promoting 
their interests ; and in the genuine 
charms of contemplation but the 
most effectual cause of mortal ennui. 
All that I desire of my past life is 
the happiness which I enjoyed of 
seeing you every day. I have long 
since forgotten the cavalry; and 
what I have seen of lawyers has 
disgusted me with their profession. 
I retain but a faint image of that 
child for whom I formerly expe- 
rienced so much impetuous feeling ; 
but as long as I live, I will regret 
that destiny should have separated 
me from you, and if I ever make a 
voyage to Europe, you, and you 
alone, my much beloved friend, will 
be the attraction. 





SUMMER VERSES, 


Ah, dearest! when the summer suns 
More warmly kiss the flowers, 

When through the wood the rivulet runs, 
Cooling the noon-tide hours ; 


The voices of the whispering trees, 
The blue deeps of the sky, 

The song of birds, the hum of bees, 
The fragrance wafted by; 


All purest charms that form a part 


Of deepest blissfulness 


Are thine, the music of thy heart, 


Thy breath of tenderness. 
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Bear House, April, 185--. 

The portrait you draw, my dear 
Apostle, of your other and better 
portion, is a chef d’euvre, and only 
strengthens my desire for a more 
intimate acquaintance. I have no 
wish to introduce upon the canvas 
any limning of my own; your pic- 
ture is complete; and upon the 
deductions drawn therefrom, I have 
dwelt zum entziicken. In the physical 
description also, I trace a fitness of 
things: “five feet two and one- 
half inches” falls just three inches 
and one-quarter short of Prudence. 
This isas it should be, and corres- 
ponds admirably with our respec- 
tive admeasurements; since what- 
ever advantages you may possess 
over me latitudinally considered, 
you must yield to the superior ex- 
tent of my horizon. You say “her 
mouth does only one thing better 
than talking.” This has occasioned 
me some little speculation. Might 
it be singing, or eating, or drink- 
ing, or smiling, or but knowing 
your tastes, I should guess it must 
be kissing; I have no doubt it is 
kissing, and. that you improve the 
fortunate little circumstance, fre- 





. quently to 


“ Dwell on the rubied lip’s expansion.” 


Well, from the day the wanton 
Cyprian Queen compounded of am- 
brosial juice, and nectar, and honey, 
and soft violet scent, with spoil of 
roses, that bewitching little article, 
who that has had experience, but 
will agree, that 


“—— those kisses breathe delight, 
Where Love the sweetly vengeful dart 
Exchanges, while fond lips unite, 
Lips echoing soft as kisses part ?——” 
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And now, my Potter, that you 
are fairly in.the hymenial harness, 
whose silken traces will not bear a 
very heavy strain, I hope—I feel 
persuaded—you will always pull 
even, nor ever go to jerking, and 
backing, and balking when the 
pinch comes, as if that method of 
drawing would better advance the 
domestic plough, through the some- 
time tough sward of the matrimo- 
nial meadow. No, you will draw 
true like a good horse, what though 
the harness gall a trifle. The sore 
may be healed, Paul; not so con- 
fidence once sundered. 

Some simpleton says, somewhere, 


“ Now she has bound me fast, she means 
to lord it, 
Torun me hard, and ride meat her will.” 


and again, 
“Tm married! Death! I’m sped! How 
like a dog 


Looked Hercules, thus to a distaff 
chained.” 


But we will not be scared by cries - 
like these, nor believe that other 
witling and dotard, 


“ Offer no love rites, but let wives still 
seek them ; 

For, when they come unsought, they 
seldom like them.” 


No, Mr. Potter, your motto and 
mine shall rather be, with “ manly 
tenderness,” to love our wives; 
“ not first a kneeling slave, and then 
a tyrant.” 

I could growl forth a great growl, 
I could growl to the key of Ursa 
Major, and with infinite relief; but 
be not unnecessarily terrified, my 
dear, it is not at you I would growl, 
but the weather, the weather. Itis 
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not my habit to interfere in any 
way; or ever with the condition of 
the elements, only when they be- 
have so shamefully shabby, that to 
be found in their company might 
be accounted inf. dig. I then love 
to enjoy my little private growl ; 
such is at present the case. Last 
weck, the prospects about Bear 
House were looking up; we en- 
joyed four whole days of blessed 
sunshine, and soothing airs came 
from the South. The robins 
chirped in crowds around the lawn, 
and picked up the ashberries with 
their gelben schnabels. I counted 
eleven individual spears of green 
grass lifting their heads timidly up 
from the yellow, frost-bitten ground, 
and lilacs already displayed the 
swelling bud. All nature was evi- 
dently ready, and awaiting but the 
signal for a grand splurge, other- 
wise called demonstration. Expec- 
tation was on tip-toe. False, flat- 
tering hope! To-day, the ground, 
to use an uncommon similitude, is 
wrapped in its winding sheet ; stiff, 
stark and cold. The robins are 
all frozen or gone, and pick no 
inore berries with gelben schnabels. 
Expectation has descended to the 
soles of her feet and retired deject- 
ed. What should we do, where 
should we turn for hope, did there 
not lie buried beneath this snowy 
shroud a promise—a promise of 
resurrection /—a promise that seed 
time and harvest should never fail? 

But what of the season in the 
low latitudes? Do you sit with 
open casements inviting luxurious 
airs? or has the old tyrant been 
abroad with you also, and shaken 
you by tlie nose, or taken you 
familiarly by the hand? O, no; 
I imagine the “sweet South,” her- 
ald of Spring, blooming upon your 
banks of violets; and that you “get 
up early with your beloved to the 
vineyards, to see if the vine flour- 
ish, and whether the tender grape 
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appear.” Early did I say? Oh, 
Paul! how looked the last sunrise? 
When did you become a convert to 
the suggestive counsel of the ingen- 
uous Llamela? 

No such welcome visions of buds 
and blossoms for us; no such melt- 
ing symptoms for us hyperboreans; 
all the tokens of the coming Spring, 
in swelling buds, or charm of ear- 
liest birds, or springing blade, are 
yet among the hoped for things ; 
but the invisible pledges of nature’s 
resurrection, already beckon my wil- 
ling steps; I walk as in faith, and 
feel as in hope its rejuvenescence. 
It is Spring in my heart to-day; I 
must be tilling its neglected fallows. 
Soon will rebellion be abroad in 
old winters dominions; the swelling 
brooks will rise, the warm banks 
dissolve allegiance and the sheltered 
nooks throw off his livery. Soon 
the green standard of revolt will 
be upraised, and nature proclaim 
her freedom, and break forth in 
songs of victory. To us of the 
Bear House, so long frozen down, 
congealed and. snow-banked, ice 
bound and frost-fastened, (not to say 
bitten,) how welcome the deliver- 
ance, 

I wish it were in my power to 
gratify your curiosity in regard to 
the appellation, so striking, of this 
venerable mansion. No authentic 
account has come down to us of 
the causa et origo of its name. 
There is a tradition extant in the 
Grunter family, that at some remote 
day, one of my ancestors, a Grunter 
of the old school, met in desperate 
encounter with a female bear, some- 
where up the ravine that winds in 
wild and solitary beauty back from 
the house to the forest ; but on this, 
as a mere tradition, (recognizing the 
propensity of human nature to fab- 
rication,) I should not place much 
reliance, however gratifying to fam- 
ily pride, were it not that, in appar- 
ent corroboration of its genuine- 
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ness, we have among our _heir- 
looms, in an upper, unfrequented 
eet, an old picture nearly 
obliterated by time, representing 
an athletic man with the Grunt- 
er features, engaged in single 
combat with a she bear. With 
his left hand he holds that war- 
like quadruped fast by the tail; 
the beast making fearful plunges to 
break away; while the right wields 
a huge weapon, with which he ‘is 
supposed to be delivering blows. 
Your military eye will at once de- 
tect the advantages my supposed 
ancestor secured by this brilliant 
manceuvre on the rear, He is sup- 
posed to have rendered his adver- 
sary hors de combat. “Perhaps she 
had cubs. We have no means of 
ascertaining whether the tail broke. 
It is sound in the picture; but that 
the assailant deemed such a result 
possible, if not probable, seems safe 
to be inferred, from the fact of his 
face being turned over his shoulder, 
as if looking to secure a retreat in 
case it happened, This is all the 
information bearing on the matter 
I have been able to glean after the 
most diligent research. To me it 
is quite satisfactory evidence that 
Bear House took its name from the 
éclat created by this exploit. 

I should deplore any forgetful- 
ness on your part, through long 
absence, of its situation, and pleas- 
ant - accessories. It looks out, as 
you remember, to the four cardinal 
points, as usual with all respectable 
country houses, Standing on rising 
ground gently sloping eastward, 
commanding the broad wooded val- 
ley, the shining river, and the hills 
beyond, its site is one of much nat- 
ural beauty. We find many things 
to admire and love, many tender 
little associations to attach us to its 
cherished bounds. There is the 
open lawn arched with noble trees, 
extending to the deep, sheltering 
woods on the North; the hill pas- 
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ture rising abruptly from the rav- 
ine, giving forth in its season such 
sweet perfumes’ of clover and of 
milk, with every breath from the 
West; there is the “look off,” just 
above the garden, with its pano- 
rama of valley and village, river, 
forest and mountain. The ravine, 
our retreat in the hot noons of 
summer, (but from which the mos- 
quitoes always drive us,) ever ani- 
mate with charm of birds; then 
the garden, the walks, each tree, 
and shrub, and cabbage, so full of 
associations; the stately turkeys 
suggestive of Christmas, the gallant 
galjinaceous cocks, the matronly 
hens, their cackling indicative of 
eggs, the agitation on discovering 
the nests and bringing in the de- 
posits; then the old sport of crow 
shooting from the south piazza off 
the tall pine by the spring, and the 
excitement attending the squirrel 
hunting of Miserable, (pronounce 
Mis-able,) poor dog, who notwith- 
standing the various changes in his 
plan of operations during the hun- 
dreds of campaigns he has made 
across the ravine, has never suc- 
ceeded in capturing a single squir- 
rel ; (from the mortification arising 
from which repeated disappoint- 
ments, and jealousy of Tom Hintz, 
who every day brings in a captured 
chipmuck,my wife traces the cause 
of his very miserable expression of 
countenance, whence his name,) 
all these, my friend, with countless 
other nameless attachments and 
pastimes, fill up the measure of our 
days, and bind our hearts and af- 
fections to the old Bear House. 

I take the liberty of sending you 
a small contribution to the stock of 
baby literature, composed on the 
occasion of the auspicious event, in 
the honey-moon of which you are 
now indulging, and in anticipation 
of your future necessities in that 
line. Let me recommend its senti- 
ments to your regard and practice, 
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I shall feel flattered with your 
judgment that in this effort the 
muse has been courted not alto- 
gether in vain. I beg you to note 
the simplicity of those verses, so 
commendable a quality in these ar- 
tificial times. e ladies will be 

rtial to them, of that I feel per- 
suaded ; the theory set forth will 
entirely captivate their appreciative 
minds. I antici for them a 
fame, and that they will be pinned 
up in every bedroom. My wife, to 
whom [ have recited them, simply 
recommends that the military and 
geometrical allusions be expunged; 
but these are ina trope. I shall 
have them set to music. 


NOCTUARY. 
Come Papa’s precious, close its peeper ; 
Mamma sleeps, and he will keep’er; 
Thou’st had thy catnip tea; 
Squared are all things to thee ;, 
Changes, what wisdom can foresee, 
What prudence hinder? 


Sleep, buntin’, sleep: thy father hovering 
Around thy crib, tucks in the covering: 
No sleep shall close his eye, 
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To contemplation sweet he'll fly, 
.. . While mamma’s snoring by, 
O! how refreshing! 


Boots off! our darling lambkin’s sleeping! 
Soft o’er its cheek a smile is creeping! 
Wind pains the moving theme, 

That lights its infant dream ; 
Wife has, so I should deem, 
Indulged in cabbage. 


Wha-a-ah st ! papa feed it soon-y, 
Warm “rolly-cracker” out a spoony ;— 
Now to and froin bed, 
White night-cap on my head, 
Wife sleeping like the dead— 
Oh! how serene! 


Past one ; squally! babe embracing, 
Somewhat yawny, floor a pacing ; 
No bugaboo’s in sight, 
Form square! if not all right. 
O! what supreme delight! 
Who would be sleeping # 


My dear Paul, if you would 
please your wife, (and what I say 
to you I say to all,) take care of the 
babies at night. 

Adieu, may your Magnolia ever 
blossom. 

Simon Gruner, 


NUMBER IV. 


Magnolia Cabin, Ala., May, 185-. 

My pear Simon: A hearty how- 
d’ye-do to your letter, and for its 
bestowal a shake of your paw, as 
you will be a bear. For an ursus 
major (and we’ve both ceased to be 
minors some time ago) your growls 
are harmonious, and come to my 
ear like the “gentle wooing” of 
the south wind. Growl again and 
growl often, good Mr. Bear. What 
a title, my dear Grunter, that sug- 
gests for a book you may choose to 
write one of these days: “ Growls 
from Bear House.” It would sell 
like “Uncle Tom.” You'd have a 
vignette, with a picture of the 
growlery, and of Master Bruin re- 





clining against the sunny side, 
amiably licking his paw, and man- 
ipulating his head. 

Your contribution to infantile 
literature is worth more than words, 
and as the greater comprehends 
the less, it would logically become 
Wordsworth. As a composition, 
it is admirable, and as a descrip- 
tion, no doubt truthful; but of this 
I shall perhaps be better able to 
judge hereafter. It appeals forci- 
bly to the sympathies of every 
father and mother in the land, a 
large and respectable audience, and 
cannot fail to become a popular 
production. 

Something—whether it be the 
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beautiful weather, the singing of 
the birds, the green grass, or mere- 
ly a wandering fancy—something 
reminds me of our walk in the 
spring time from Oxford to Ships- 
ton, on the way to Stratford-on- 
Avon. It would be supererogatory 
to ask you, if you recollect it, be- 
cause I know you do, and couldn’t 
forget it if you would. Could you 
forget the grateful draught of ale 
by the wayside in the little town of 
heaven-knows-what, for I have long 
been oblivious of its name, though 
I recall its features? Or the deli- 
cious sensation of relief you expe 
rienced about those tired legs of 
yours as you stretched yourself out 
in the fly which bore our wearied 
limbs from Shipston to Stratford-on- 
Avon? Or the fragrance of the 
weed which solaced you for the 
fatigue of a twenty mile walk be. 
tween four and nine, P. M., that 
day? What a swinging gait we 
kept up,eh? Could we do it now? 
And low heartily we enjoyed the 
exercise, the fine weather, and the 
novel, and, to us, interesting scenery. 
By Jove, Simon, that was the hey- 
day of our youth. 

Blenheim, where our walk of 
twenty miles began, and which we 
visited from Woodstock, with its 
vales and upland, its bridges and 
waterfall, its splendid oaks and 
green lawn, made a deep impres- 
sion on us. Is it not a worthy 
monument of a great nation’s grat- 
itude? Half a million of pounds 
were appropriated at once to its 
purchase, (does not Murray revite 
the fact?) and to the erection of 
the palace we explored together, 
under the direction of flunkies Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, besides a gardener and 
head ostler, at a cumulative fee of 
five shillings sterling? We got 
used to such extortions before we 
quitted merrie England. It is 
hardly to be believed, yet true to a 
great extent, that the servants pay 
VoL. V. 15 


for their situations; so that a part 
of the fleece may indirectly find its 
way to the pocket of the lordly 
proprietor. 

Suppose, Simon, Congress should 
vote Scott a couple of millions for 
a residence and its appurtenances, 
would not the democracy stand on 
their heads in utter amazement and 
consternation? But supposing the 
grant made, and the domain in ex- 
istence, would the old warrior allow 
his servants to charge twenty-five 
cents per head for showing his bed- 
room, his billiard-table, and his 
war-horse ? 

Do you remember, too, our morn- 
ing in the parish church at Wood- 
stock, and the clerk who so exaspe- 
rated the h’s in reading the lessons ? 
And the tall, high-cravated Anglais, 
whom | thought so busily engaged 
in the lining of his hat, when he 
was only saving his prayers. It 
seems a trifle ridiculous to see a 
man enter his pew, ae into his 
seat, and immediately plunge not 
only into religious abstraction, but 
also right into the crown of his 
beaver! Is he occupied with 
thoughts of his Maker, or with 
speculations on the gilded label 
which records the ‘fact that Joe 
Stubb is a fashioner of hats in the 
Strand? Then, after a minute of 
profound cogitation, he returns to 
the outer world, assumes the ereet 
attitude of atrue Briton, and his rubi- 
cund face radiates the satisfae- 
tion of a man who is conscious that 
he has done an act becoming a free- 
man and a Briton; in fact, the 
right sort of thing. “ Didn’t I see 
his Iness, the Duke, do it at St. 
George’s?” Simon, these people, 
with all their sterling qualities, are 
dreadful snobs. 

When Thackeray wrote the his- 
tory of English snobs, the great 
humourist recognized the rich vein 
of his countrymen. As there is 
said to be no fool like the fool- 
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hardy, so there is no snob like the 
English snob. Proceed to classify 
him, as Thackeray does, and he fills 
a good sized volume; yet the sub- 
ject remains unexhausted. With- 
out such classification, however, 
individualities are merged; and a 
general observer when he looks at 
that part of the British Isles, de- 
voted to the species homo called 
Englishman, is only conscious that 
he is regarding a race of snobs— 
the snob nation. Other nations 
are not devoid of snobs ; there are 
French, Russian, German, Dutch, 
Turkish, nay, we need not blush to 
confess it, for it is no very dishon- 
ourable attribute, American Snobs; 
but, like man’s love, their snobbism 
is “of itself a thing apart,” not a 
national feature. Whereas it is an 
Englishman’s nationality, just as vi- 
vacity is French; craftiness, Greek ; 
subtlety, Italian; ponderousness, 
German ; and in-(some say, ac)quisi- 
tiveness, American. Not to be 
snobbish is to be un-English. Of 
him we say “he is an Englishman, 
but a man of extended views, and 
general information.” Of the oth- 
ers, “he is a Frenchman, Russian, 
&c., but a man of narrow mind, 
prejudice,” &c. 

An instance of English snobbism 
has just come to my notice in con- 
nexion with one particularly noto- 
rious in this country, and who has 
the national feature prominently 
developed. I will give it as illus- 
trating one of the many aspects of 
this insular disease. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this wide- 
famed national orgasm is Dickens, 
who, I am told, came under the 
lively scalpel of his great cotempo- 
rary in the “Literary Snob.” For- 
tunately for our pleasures, snob- 
bishness is not a thing which 
renders the possessor of it ineligi- 
ble to good society. It does not, 
like burglary or horse-thieving, 
make the man who indulges in it 


infamous. Therefore, while we are 
fully conscious that Dickens is a 
snob of unexampled water, lapida- 
rily speaking—knowing that if a 
snob were liable to conviction and 
sentence in proportion to the great- 
ness of his offences, Dickens would 
date all his books from Sydney— 
we may yet confess our pleasure at 
“Little Nell” and “Sam Weller,” 
without being read out of the com- 
panionship of honest folk; and 
we may continue to admire the star 
that rose out of Bow street, without 
apprehension of seeing it quenched 
in the waters of Botany Bay. 

The instance to which I have 
alluded, occurs in an article in 
“Household Words,” and is entitled 
“American changes of names.” 
Dickens is ridiculing our passion for 
the conversion of velebrated names 
to our own and the uses of our pos- 
terity. He says, “everybody will 
understand the motives of such a 
choice—if choice were to be made 
—of names so gilded with historic 
and literary fame as those of Mor- 
timer, Wellington, Washington and 
Byron. But many, many English- 
men are not aware that there are 
or have recently been in existence 
American historical celebrities call- 
ed Van Buren, Webster, Calhoun,” 
&e. 

Dickens here records the sup- 
posed ignorance of his countrymen 
with an evident smile of satisfac- 
tion; it is to be hoped though that 
he mistakes his premises, if not for 
the fame of the “celebrities,” at 
least for the credit of his country- 
men (very far in the country no 
doubt). It requiresan Englishman 
of the very highest snob-organiza- 
tion to plume himself on the ‘fact 
that “many, many Englishmen” do 
not know of Webster and Calhoun, 
and—(“what was the name of that 
other clever man who used to make 
good speeches? Ah! yes, Clay !”) 
He is saying to himself you can see 
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“these people thought themselves 
great things—they made a stir 
among their neighbours in their 


own little world; but, poor fellows, ' 


‘many, many Englishmen’ never 
even heard of them. They—they 
lived too far off, you see.” 

Of a man who dropped the name 
of Alexander Hamilton, alleging 
that he could not “support the dig- 
nity of a name so famous in histo- 
ry,” he says: “It must be observed 
that this smart mechanic, did not 
refer to the conqueror of Darius, 
[Is there in English history an 
Alexander Hamilton who conquer- 
ed Darius?] but to the greatest 
Alexander he had ever heard of, 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of Washington, and I only 
hope (for the sake of American 
amour propre) that a a of my 
readers may know who is meant.” 

Now it is the peculiarity of a 
snob that he is unconscious of his 
own weak points. In fact snobism 
would vanish from among the 
realms of the earth if he were thus 
conscious. But more than this the 
snob never suspects but that all are 
as blind as himself; and when 
Dickens read over, after having 
penned it, he rather admired that 
phrase of “smart mechanic.” He 
sat surrounded by the volumes of 
his own creation, the monuments of 
his genius, and his lips parted with 
a smile, and his eyes kindled with 
satisfaction over the epithet whose 
ring, like the sound of hammer on 
anvil, spoke of labour and toil. 
“Smart mechanic!” It was a novel 
idea to imagine a mechanic smart. 
Or a reporter, eh ? 

Perhaps you may not have heard 
this other instance of snobism 
which Dickens is said to have per- 
petrated at Washington during his 
famous visit to this country, now a 
good many years ago. If it is not 
a true story, it is at least a surpass- 
ing counterfeit. He was called 
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upon by the venerable Chief Jus- 
tice, a man honored for his abilities 
and from his position, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
His visitor’s name was announced, 
“Tell him my hours for reception 
have passed!” It was worthy of 
Brummel in his best days; only 
that Brummel would have been 
conscious of his impertinence; 
whereas Dickens acted in right 
down earnest, and the purest spirit 
of snobism. Enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of inflation, induced in 
part by the adulation of which he 
was the object, in part by constitu- 
tional temperament, he was uncon- 
scious of offence, and had he been 
propelled down stairs, according to 
his deserts, by the foot of one of 
the neighbouring disciples of liber- 
ty, he would doubtless have consi- 
dered himself extremely ill-used. 

“All this digression in conse- 
quence of an Englishman saying 
his prayers in his hat.” Yes, 
Simon, and considering the tempt- 
ing character of the theme, I think 
I let you off easily. 

Let us return now to that beau- 
tiful spring time and merry Eng- 
land. Of the “fair Rosamond” of 
the days of Henry II, we could 
glean nointelligence at Woodstock. 
Her gentle spirit has taken flight 
from its poetical locale, and lives 
only in the book where I suspect it 
was chiefly born. At all events we 
might as well have asked for the 
fair girl herself, or her royal lover, 
as for any item associating her with 
the place. A similar absence of 
local information encountered us 
not many miles from Newstead 
Abbey, when we inquired for the 
residence of Lord Byron. “ Lord 
Byron? Lord Byron? No, sir, be 
don’t live ’ereabouts. Know all the 
families about ’ere, sir, but never 
‘eard of Lord Byron.” It was only 
flunky to be sure, but could you. 
find a Scotch boy who had not 
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heard of Burns, or a German lad 
ignorant of the names of Schiller 
and Goethe? Johnny Bull is sué 
generis wherever you meet him, 
sir, from the crown—of his head, 
to the sole of his foot. 

What a noble front this proud 
palace of Blenheim presents as it 
looks to the north from its com- 
manding position, over lake, bridge 
and park. It is of itself a monu- 
ment to Sir John Vanburgh to have 
conceived and executed such a pile. 
It was on this architect that the 
following epitaph was made, in 
caustic allusion to his supposed lean- 
ing to the heavy style in architec- 


ture. ® 


“ Lie heavy on him earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Certainly there are stirring asso- 
ciations connected with Blenheim. 
But were I an Englishman I do not 
know whether al! this grandeur 
would inspire me more with pride 
or mortification. Its existence is 
coeval with a proud epech in the 
history of the nation—the period 
resounding with the victories of 
Ramillies and Malplaquet, and 
marked by the wane of the colossal 
power of Louis XIV. Yet I could 
not divest my mind of the petty 
memories which hang around the 
name of the Churchills—their 
obscure origin and want af educa- 
tion—the cowardly part played by 
the Duke toward the absconding 
James his late master—the petty 
intrigues of Sarah his wife at the 
court of Anne—and finally his sor- 
didness and venality. How such a 
character dwindles by the side of 
that of Washington, and how diffi- 
cult it is to find a man great in all 
his actions. Brilliant feats and 
great vices are so constantly con- 
comitant, that the history of heroes 
becomes a motley page made up of 
admirable achievements and of des- 
picable frailties. 
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“Not much here” you will say, 
“of recollections of our walk of a 
June afternoon in rural England.” 
Well, I leave you to disinter what 
I have forgotten, or omitted. 

The mistake as to our nationality 
to which you refer, reminds me of 
our being taken for Italians in Lon- 
don. Our complexion must have 
had something of the “shadowed 
livery of the burnished sun.” And, 
en passant, let me remark how 
much better mannered are the Pa- 
risians, and for that matter the peo- 
ple of the continental cities gene- 
rally. In London a man witha 
hat or a coat of a shape different 
from the angular and ungraceful 
pattern due to the London artists, 
is inevitably stared at. He is evi- 
dently an outsider and must be 
made to feel it. Such is the im- 
pression he receives at all events. 
But in Paris he may mingle with 
the best dressed crowds, and provid- 
ed he behaves himself, passes un- 
noticed in any garb. Is it the 
temperament of the people that 
creates such difference of national 
manners? Does the bile of the 
islander perpetually mingle itself 
with his emotions, and passing 
thence to his manners impart to 
them its own unhealthy tinge? I 
have rarely met an Englishman, in 
all my rambles, who did not at first 
sight repel me, however much I 
may afterwards have learned to like 
and esteem him. 

Besides these memories which may 
be due to our beautiful weather, this 
has brought out an abundance of 
my favorite magnolia flowers; so 
that the “cabin” is redolent of a 
perfume richer than all that Lubin 
ever dreamed of. I wish I could 
send you one of these superb flow- 
ers whose pure white, rivals the 
snows which have so lately disap- 
peared around you. 

As ever, yours, 
PavL. 














To most Americans the name of 
Poland conveys only a general and 
very indistinct idea of a country 
that once held a proud position 
among the nations, and disappeared 
suddenly, we hardly know how. 
We remember the fiery verses of 
Campbell, that we used to recite in 
our schoolboy days, and how pro- 
per it then seemed to talk of Kosci- 
usko, and the infamous partition of 
Poland. These were stock themes 
for the debating societies in our 
younger days; but as the years 
rolled on, and the pursuits of active 
life engrossed our attention more 
and more, we quietly forgot “War- 
saw’s last champion,” and even the 
very nameof Poland. Blotted from 
the map of Europe, the very exist- 
ence of the Polish people was blot- 
ted from the minds of men, and we 
all experienced a strange surprise 
when, in the eventful “year of rev- 
olution,” the Polish residents of 
Paris marched in procession through 
the streets, and spoke to Lamartine 
in the tone of the representatives of 
a nation. 

Those of us who took the pains 
to examine the history of Poland, 
made up our minds, for the most 
part, with that harsh judgment 
characteristic of a prosperous peo- 

le, that if Poland had fallen, it was 

ecause she had deserved to fall. 
We read, with impatience, of the 
endless cabals and internal dissen- 
sions, of the haughty domination of 
the nobles, of the ready submission 
of the lower orders; and we thought 
that the cause of order and good 
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government had gained immensely,. 


when stronger powers undertook 
the administration of Poland. 

So coolly did we regard that 
spectacle, than which there is no 
thing more solemn, nothing more 
tremendous, the extinction of a na- 
tional existence. The world loses, 
even in material power and pros- 
perity, by such an event. One 
competitor the less in the glorious 
struggle for civilization; one more 
source dried up of patriotism, of 
noble endeavour in every honoura- 
ble field, of strongest motives for 
energetic action, for consistent and 
living sense of duty. We cannot, 
we should not, acquiesce in that 
cold and selfish doctrine, that what- 
ever is is right; a doctrine that 
would have stopped all develop- 
ment of liberty upon the earth; 
that would have left Marathon an 
unknown name, and Rimnymede 
undistinguished, and Bunker Hill 
unhallowed. 

Had this doctrine prevailed, his- 
tory would ‘have been, indeed, a 
tedious tale of wars and cunning 
schemes, instead of being, as it is, 
a living testimony to the nobleness 
of man, a glorious record of his 
triumphs and his progress. The 
intellect is an unsafe guide in ex- 
ploring history, without the assist- 
ance of the heart. We may not 
look coldly on the fall of Athens, 
or Carthage, or Poland : 


“Men are we, and must mourn, when 
e’en the shade 

Of that which once was great has passed 
away.” 





* Oeuvres poiique completes de Adam Mighiéwitz. Traduction nouvelle d apres 
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de 1844. Par Christian Ostrowski. Paris, Plon Fréres, Rue 
de Vaugirard. 1849: Victor Lecou, Rue de Bouloi. 
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Reflections such as these natu- 
rally arise in the mind with the 
name of Poland. But when, as in 
the work now before us, we find 
that Poland is not merely a name, 
not merely a memory, but a living 
reality, and a source of passionate 
‘inspiration to the poet, our sympa- 
thies throb wholly and entirely 
with his. For it is not possible to 
separate Mickiewitz from Poland ; 
his country is everywhere present 
in his poems. 

Adam Mickiewitz is the greatest 
poet of Poland. His translator 
and countryman, Mr. Ostrowskie, 
says of him: “ The influence 
which the writings of Mickiewitz 
have had on the destinies of Po- 
land is incaleulable.......... His 
name is found in every mouth, his 
verses in the memory of all, so that 
if the copies of his works should 
perish, they might all be restored 
from the recitation of his country- 
men. His life isall written in ‘The 
Ancestors.’” 

The first publication of Migkie- 
witz was the “Romances and Bal- 
lads,” published in Warsaw, and 
sufficiently free in their spirit to at- 
tract the attention of the Russian 
authorities. Far from avoiding this 
attention, Mi¢kiewitz quickened it 
by free utterance of his thought on 
all occasions ; so that he was soon 
arrested, and, after a long impris- 
onment, condemned to perpetual 
exile. He was at first imprisoned 
in Wilna; then exiled to Russia, 
during which time he made a jour- 
ney to the Crimea. Returning from 
thence, he spent some months in 
St. Petersburg, where the Russian 
nobility exerted all their powers to 
win him over to the side of the 
Czar. Alexander himself did not 
disdain to attempt the same con- 
version; but, in the midst of these 
blandishments, Mi¢kiewitz employ- 
ed himself in writing some of his 
most ardent appeals to his country- 
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men ; among others, the story of 
Conrad Wallenrode. After the 
accession of Nicholas, in 1825, 
Mickiewitz obtained permission to 
travel abroad, for his health. He 
returned no more to Poland, but 
after travelling in Italy and Ger- 
many, remained in Paris, where, in 
in 1840, he accepted the professor- 
ship of the Slavic language and 
literature in the College of France. 
Four years after, he resigned his 
post, without any very well as- 
signed cause, though, doubtless, the 
change in his political sentiments 
had something to do with this step. 
His writings, during those years, 
showed a growing mysticism, and a 
gradual approach to reconciliation 
with the unhappy destinies of his 
country; a feeling shared by very 
few of his countrymen who have 
consented to exile. The Poles res- 
ident in Paris suspected and hinted 
at some intrigue of the Russian 
government, ‘to account for this 
strange defection in a man, who 
had endured so much, and whose 
nature was so frank and truthful. 
They believed him to be the dupe 
of deceitful promises on the part of 
the Czar, who well understood the 
power wielded by Mickiewitz. 
Their protest against his new 
ideas was energetic and eloquent. 
Mickiewitz had said, “ There is an 
elevated point of view, a height 
where the ideas of Poland and of 
Russia may be united and recon- 
ciled.” To this they replied, “ The 
massacres of the Ukraine, of Praga, 
and of Osmiana, rise between us 
with their seas of blood, with their 
vengeance and hatred. Even if we 
could forget the past, even if we 
could pardon our eternal persecu- 
tors, would they themselves be able 
to forget, would they be able to 
forgive us for all the evil they have 
done? For three centuries their 
fathers have murdered our fathers. 
No; never can we be reconciled, 
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never can we be united. Rather 
let them dare to dethrone their 
tyrant and ours; let them have the 
courage to be free for a single day; 
and then let them come to speak 
to us of reconciliation and brother- 
hood, and we shall receive them; 
we shall embrace them as brothers; 
but, till they do this, no truce or 
alliance is possible between us.” 
These words must have come to 
Mickiewitz like the sad echo of his 
own earlier, and warmer utterances, 
and shamed the cold lethargy which 
had fallen upon his later life. For 
none knew better than he that the 
heart which does not throb at the 
names of country and of freedom 
must soon be stilled forever. What- 
ever may have been the occasion of 
this unhappy self-negation of Mig- 
kiewitcb, it is certain that his ear- 
lier services to the patriot cause, 
and his undoubted affection for his 
country were not forgotten by his 
fellow-exiles, They deplored the 
shadow which had fallen upon him; 
but they remembered that his 
poems, written in the fullness of his 
powers, were among the strongest 
bonds to unite the Poles in sympa- 
thy and hope ; that they expressed, 
most forcibly, the ardour of that 
patriotic feeling which has always 
preserved the national life; and, 
therefore, they still revere his mem- 
ory for what he never could undo 
by any weakness. 
The longest and most important 
of Migkiewitz’s poems is the one 
entitled “The Ancestors.” This 
title is taken from a great popular 
solemnity among the Lithuanians, 
known as the “ Feast of the An- 
cestors,” and which was celebrated 
in the following manner: The 
lace chosen was always a chapel 
or an abandoned house near a cem- 
etery; the table was placed in the 
middle of the house, and twelve 
dishes of meat were arranged upon 
it; and jars of wine or beer were 
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placed against the walls, The 
assembly met in silence, and all 
standing around, the chief priest, 
or, in his absence, the oldest person 
present, began the invocation in 
these terms ; “ Souls of the depart- 
ed, to whom this house is sacred, 
ancestors, father and mother, kin+ 
dred, cousins and friends, I invite 
you to this yearly banquet! May 
it be pleasing in yoursight! All 
this is for you; eat and drink.” 

After a few moments of silence, 
when the invocation had produced 
its effect, and a shudder passed over 
the company at the approach of 
the spirits, the priest continued : 
“Take then your seats and begin 
your feast! It is the will of the 
divinity.” 

During the silence which fol- 
lowed, it was believed that the 
dead inhaled the steam of the 
smoking meats, and moistened their 
lips with the consecrated drinks. 
The company were compelled to 
observe the strictest silence; even 
if any sound were heard from with- 
out, such as the barking of a dog, 
or the ery of a bird, it was said the 
spirits immediately fled from the 
place, and would come back no 
more till the next year. The feast 
having been finished, the priest 
pronounced a prayer of benediction 
in these words: “ Depart, souls of 
the dead; but first bestow upon us 
your blessing, and bless this settle- 
ment! Go where Fate calls you, 
and remember to do no injury to 
our gardens or our fields, to our 
houses or our pastures, if you should 
cross them during the year!” 

Then the men retire for a short 
time, and the women, with the as 
sistance of the priests, remove the 
dishes, and lay the table afresh with 
every delicate viand, with wheaten 
cakes, and goblets of milk and mead. 
The men return, and the company 
begin a feast which lasts until the 
next day. The relics of the feast 
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are deposited on the tombs of the 
dead in the temples and the ceme- 
teries. 

The poem is called a mystery, 
and was to have been completed in 
four parts; but the first part was 
never written, The second part, 
called “ The Evening of the Dead,” 
contains a description of the cere- 
~ monies at the Feast of Ancestors ; 
the characters introduced (for the 
poem has the dramatic form,) being 
angels and demons, the priest and 
worshippers, and a chorus, com- 
posed of.peasants. The chorus be- 


gins: 
“ Darkness and gloom of the night cover 


all; 
Dread are the visions that come to ap- 
pal!” 


The priest begins his incantations ; 
at every pause the chorus bres iks 
in. After a general invocation, the 
priest calls upon the souls of those 
who died in infancy ; they appear : 
“See! see! they appear from above! 
How brightly they gleam in the air! 
Waving their wings like the dove 
Floating in air; 
With pinions of gold, with their hair 
Golden bright, the children of love! 
Floating like leaves on the breeze, 
Like birds in the whispering trees!’, 


One of the angels descending, ad- 
dresses a peasant woman, the moth- 
er of the dead children, and des- 
cribes their happy condition in 
Paradise ; but he declares at the 
same time that the gate of heaven 
is closed against them, because they 
had only known happiness on earth : 
“Such is the changeless, stern decree, 

To whom is given 


Only the life of infancy, 
Waits long for heaven.” 


The ceremony is interrupted by 
cries of anguish from the grave- 
yard near by; and the priest dis- 
covers that these proceed from a 
lost soul, wandering in the dark- 
ness. Thespirit describes his man- 
ner of life on earth, which was 
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wholly self-indulgent; in punish- 
ment of this he is now driven over 
the earth, flying always from the 
sunlight, and pursued by demons 
that torture him. When this spirit 
has retreated, the soul of a young 
girl draws near. During life, this 
maiden laughed at friendship and 
love; “and she died without hav- 
ing known either suffering or true 
happiness.” Her punishment, like 
that of Tantalus, consists in being 
surrounded by those whom she de- 
sires to love, but who disappear 
whenever she draws near to them .- 


“Such is the changeless, stern decree ; 
That he, whose human heart 
Refused to love, shall dwell apart 

Eternally.” 


Other phantoms appear, which re- 
fuse to acknowledge the power of 
the priest, though he conjures them 
with sacred words, and. sprinkles 
them with holy water from the 
altar. 

This closes the second part of the 
poem ; which seems only an intro- 
duction to the longest and most im- 
portant portion of the work, The 
third part, entitled “ The Martyrs,” 
is a strange composition. The sub- 
ject is the persecution by the Rus- 
sian government of every Pole who 
manifested any repugnance to the 
rule of the Czar, or displayed any 
suspicious freedom of thought. 

This organized attempt at the 
extirpation of the Polish nation was_ 
made in 1822, when the grand- 
duke, Constantine, was viceroy of 
Poland. Notwithstanding the his- 
torical character of the subject and 
the principal characters, many of 
whom were still living when the 
poem was written, the same super- 
natural beings are introduced that 
we met in the “ Evening of the 
Dead ;” there are spirits of the 
right and the left, guardian angels, 
chorusses of archangels and de- 
mons. These accessories which in- 
jure the effect of the poem to an 
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English reader, seem appropriate 
to the Poles, accustomed by orien- 
tal constitution of mind and long 
endurance of calamities to expect 
direct and visible interference of 
spirits in the affairs of this world. 

The Prologue shows us a prisoner 
in his cell at Wilna; he is asleep, 
and his guardian angel descends 
and mourns over him: 


‘Unhappy one! now often has thy sor- 
row 
Grieved me on high! tole often have I 


come, 

Of God’s free grace, to watch thy sleep 
by night 

Troubled and restless! And how oft 

espaired 

Of thy salvation,when thine evil thoughts 

Rose like a flood; but that there still 
remained 

One pure, untainted bythe touch of sin.” 


The prisoner wakes, and looks out 
on the night; his thoughts dwell 
on its mysterious beauty, its silent, 
unchanging return to the weary 
earth, and the dreams it brings to 
man in his sleep ;' the dreams which 
seem another life of the soul, and 
the truer life. Wearied, he falls 
asleep. Then the spirits of the 
Night begin their soft chorusses, to 
sink him into deeper slumber ; they 
sing of the power of night, which 
gives repose to all, and in the dark- 
ness steals away, imperceptibly, the 
pure resolutions made during the 
day. The guardian angel strives 
against them, encouraging the pris- 
oner with visions of present liberty. 
During this strife of the angels, the 
prisoner wakes, and inscribes his 
name on the walls of the prison ; 
the spirits disappear, one of the 
friendly chanting as he goes: 


Man! didst thou know the power of thy 
thought, 

When, like a spark, it rises from within, 

Across the darkness! How the angels 


wait, 

Evil and good, attending what shall 
come, 

As earth awaits the thunder! Whether 
heaven 
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Thy thought ascend, or pierce the deeps 
of hell, 

How great thou art, unknowing whee 
thou dost!” % 


The first scene introduces us to @ 
corridor of the prison, in which 
some of the captives are seen mov- 
ing towards the cell of Conrad, the 
prisoner in the Prologue. The lib- 
erty of movement within the walls 
of the prison is left to the captives,” 
the guards being stationed around 
the house “nd in the great pas- 
sages. The prisoners, assembled in 
the cell of Conrad, converse freely 
and confidentially with each other, 
telling their histories and recount- 
ing their sufferings. The scene is 
a striking one; the condition of! 
these men moves the reader, sur- 
rounded as they are by the guards 
of their enemy, and looking for- 
ward to some terrible, unknown > 
fate. One of the number is a new 
comer; he talks of being released 
very speedily, principally because 
he has donenoharm. The others, 
with a frightful gaiety, laugh at his 
innocent belief, and explain to him 
that he has probably left his family 
forever. He asks how long they 
have been there; they have lost 
account of the days. One of them 
has that day undergone an exami- 
nation ; he tells how, on his way 
back from the justice’s house, the 
guard gave him permission to stop 
and look on at the departure of 
captives for Siberia ; among these 
victims were children, oppressed 
with the weight of their chains, 
but the guards compelled them to 
go on, saying that the chains were 
of the regulation weight. He fin- 
ishes by requesting his comrades to 
pray for these unhappy ones. An- 
other replies, “pray! thy simplicity 
moves me to laughter, Though I 
should become a Tartar or a Mus- 
sulman, a robber, a spy, a Prussian, 
an Austrian, being an agent of the 
Czar, I should brave the wrath of 
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heaven. No; Wasilewski lives no 
longer; we are here, and the Czar 
reigns forever !” 

The first one replies, “ Be it so! 
But when the Czar seizes and 
buries us far away in the depth of 
his empire, he acts like the evil 
one plotting against Adam. After 
God had removed Adam from the 
garden of Eden, he caused the an- 
gels to scatter in his way all the 
fruitful seeds of the earth. - Adam, 
not knowing their value, passed 
them by; but the devil, ever on the 
watch, soon discovered the grains, 
and took counsel with himself: 
* These handfuls of corn have not 
been scattered here by chance; 
there must be some secret virtue in 
them, which God designs for man ; 
I will put them away before he sees 
them!’ Then, with his horns, he 


‘digs a trench in the ground, fills it 


with corn, covers it over, and beats 
the earth hard with his hoofs. 
Shouting for joy, ho disappeared. 
But when the spring came, the 
wheat and the barley sprang up in 
thick ranks, to the confusion of the 
Ee Like the devil are those 
who call cunning, genius, and cru- 
elty, strength ; who seizeupon faith 
and liberty, and bury them in the 
unknown wilderness; they deceive 
themselves.” 

The tone of the speakers grows 
more and more bitter, and in their 
impotent anguish they become blas- 
phemous; singing despairing hymns, 
in which the Czar is called more 
powerful than God, since he abuses 
his name in full security; they cry 
for “Vengeance, in the name of 
God! Vengeance, even without 
God!” 

At last his companions go to 
theirseparate cells; Conrad remains 
behind, alone. Meditating on what 
his companions had uttered, fol- 
lowing up the train of thought 
roused by their desperate words, 
Conrad questions the justice of the 


Power that created him, and those 
around him, to endure every mis- 
ery, and to live in a wretched con- 
dition, in spite of themselves. His 
language, from sentence to sentence, 
becomes more defiant, and more 
rebellious. He addresses God : 


‘And Thou, who reignest over all, be- 


hold 
How great my strength, how lofty is my 
flight! 
Chained to the earth, I raise myself to 
hee! 
For I have loved, not one poor mortal 
heart, 
But a whole people! Passionate and 


strong, 
I press my peopleto my throbbing heart, 
And pour forth all my love! But thou, 


great God, 

But Thou art silent! Well I know thee 
now. 

The tongues have liedthat named Thee 
God of Love! 


Wisdom alone Thou art, not Love.” 


While he speaks, the evil angels 
begin their rejoicings over the blas- 
phemies he utters; while the good 
angels of the right suggest better 
thoughts to him in the very mo- 
ment of his frenzy ; he falls at last 
insensible, without having irrevoca- 
bly embraced the evil ofbis thoughts, 
and the good angels triumph. 

This scene is powerfully man- 
aged, and the predominant feeling 
of the reader is how great the des- 
pair must be that compels the wild 
words of the sufferer; the sin of 
whose blasphemies is felt to belong 
to the cruel, unseen persecutor. 

A priest comes into the cell of 
Conrad, still insensible, and by 
prayer wins forgiveness for him, as 
the chorus of angels descending 
from heaven, assures him: 


“God pardons the weak, though he 
punish the strong! 
And the child of the earth is forgiven ; 
For his sorrow is deep, and his anguish 
is lohg, 
And his love reiinites him to heaven !” 


The priest retires to his room, 
and in a vision, beholds the syffer- 
ings of Poland, “ given up, like one 
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of the innocents into the hands of 
Herod.” .. He prays to God for his 
country; for ae too, is a Pole; 

and in this prayer we meet, for the 
first time, with Mickiewitz’e favour- 
ite comparison of his country’s 
wrongs with the sufferings of the 
Saviour; a comparison originating 
only in his intense sympathy with 
the sacred cause of his country, but 
none the less revolting to the feel- 

ings of hisreaders. We are to re- 
member that the piety of the Poles 
permits them to speak more famil- 
iarly of the most sacred themes 
than is possible for other men, 

Mickiewitz returns again and 
again throughout his writings to 
this favourite image, and some of 
his most powerful passages are 
those in which he employs it. 

From the cell of a priest we are 
introduced into the palace of a sen- 
ator, one of the creatures of Russia; 
he is found carousing, and haunted 
in the midst of his enjoyments by 
the remembrance of his cruelties, 
and the fear of the anger of the 
Czar; for he is false in his alle- 
giance. It is an undoubted blemish 
in the poem, that all the Russians 
who are falthful to the Czar, and 
those Poles who acknowledge him 
as their sovereign, are represented 
as vicious, or brutal, or cowardly. 
For common sense refuses to accept 
such characters as types of a nation, 
and actual knowledge equaily rejects 
them. 

The other scenes of the third 
part represent mothers vainly inter- 
ceding for the delivery of their 
sons from the prisons, where they 
have been forgotten; gaieties and 
festivals in the senator’s palace, in 
which the conspirators against the 
grand duke’s life mingle with the 
crowd ; and the act closes with an 
incantation in the chapel of the 
dead, where the priest evokes the 
phantom of one “who had abjured 
the faith of his fathers.” As the 








priest issues from the chapel, in the 
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dawn of the morning, a carriage 
whirls by, conveying into exile a 
prisoner laden with chains, and 
bleeding with many wounds : 


“His breast is torn, the swords have 
pierced his heart 

With wounds so deep that Death alone 
may heal; 

And he dei slowly. What his foes have 
wrought 

Death shall efface ; but that deep wound 


he bore 

On his pale forehead, by himself in- 
flicted, 

Nor Time, nor Death, but God alone 
may heal.” . 


The fourth part, called - “The 
Parsonage,” is’ composed of one 
long.scene. The priest is seated at 
table with his children, and has just 
returned thanks to God for their re- 


past ; a knock is heard at the door, : 


and a pilgrim, poofly dressed, and 


haggard with ‘suffering, enters. The - 


children are alarmed at his appear- 
ance, and the priest asks him his 
name and country. He replies: 


“ My country ! 
What breath thou with my country or 
name? 

When ithe bell tolls for one who is no 
more 

Would’st thou demand his name? 
Enough to know 

He is no more; God’s mercy on his 
soul! 

I know not whenceI come. Direct my 
way.” 


The priest, by degrees, persuades 
him to rest himself, and leads him 
on to speak of his history. He hints 
darkly at his having committed 
sins, for which he now suffers the 
pangs of remorse. The priest con- 
soles him with the promises of 
peace and consolation; that what- 
ever his sins may have been, God 
will remember his sufferings also, 
in His mercy. He takes offence at 
the imputation cast on him by the 
priest; and though he has just 
spoken of his sins, denies that 
there is any sin upon his soul : 
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“For I have loved, and God created 
Love. 

I —_— we were parted. Oh, that 
night! 

That fearful night we parted, to my 
thought 

Forever present! 
winds 

Blew cold across the plains, and all 

things mourned, 

I wandered, in the sadness of my soul, 

Unknowing where......The splendour 
of the night 

Bent o’er us, and the diamond drops of 


When the autumn 


dew 

Gleamed in the starlight. She was pale 
and still, 

And cold as marble, and she turned 
away 

Her eyes from mine ; but when I bowed 
my head, 

I saw = tears that glittered on their 
ids. 

‘To-morrow I must leave thee!’ And 
she spoke 

Faintly, ‘Farewell! and think of me no 
more !’ 

And then she gavea branch of cypress : 
‘This,’ 


She said, ‘this only now remains to us.’” 


He mourns for her, as for one 
dead; now speaking of her as 
buried in the forgotten years, and 
seen no more on earth ; now seem- 
-ing to forget his words, and refer- 
ring to her as living. The priest 
tries to encourage him with the 
hope that she lives; but he does 
not listen to him; his thoughts carry 
him to the memory of the past days; 
and he repeats the dirge of the one 
he laments : 


In the vale that lies so near 

By the Niemen, blue and clear, 
Shaded by the hawthorn green, 
Briar-rose and eglantine, 

Sleeps the maid we loved so well. 
When the early blossoms fell, 

In the morning of her years, 

Ere her eyes were dimm’d with tears, 
Where the evening breezes creep 
Faint and low, she fell asleép. 


Draw we near. Behold her there, 
Dying, yet as strangely fair 

As the white dawn, through the mist 
Opal-hued and amethyst. 

Cross in hand the priest is near, 
Close beside the friends most dear; 
While the lover kneels and prays, 
And the mother’s longing gaze 

Will not leaveher. Fainter now 
Comes her breath; the pallid brow, 
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Closing eyes, and fading cheek, 
Lips that smile but may not speak, 
Mouth that soon shall smile-no more, 
Tell the strife will soon be o’er. 
Slowly lifting languid lids, 

Looks she round, and gently bids, 
With her face of perfect peace, 
Vainly-flowing tears to cease. 
White as sacramental bread 

Now she lies; around the bed 
Allare silent; one low moan, 

A tremor, and her life is flown. 
Clear as is the liquid light 

Of this diamond, shone that night 
In her deep, immortal eyes 

The radiant beams of Paradise.” 


The priest reproves him for dwell- 
ing so absorbedly on the memory of 
his grief, since man was created, 
not for smiles and tears, but that 
he might labour for the good of his 
fellow-beings. Whatever the griefs 
and trials appointed by God, man’s 
thoughts should not dwell upon 
those, but go forth into God’s uni- 
verse, und behold the glories of 
which man is also apart. For this 
communion with the presence of 
the Divine in the world has power 
to calm the vain desires of men ; 
and the servant of God will labour 
even to the close of the season ; 
while none but the sinful and the 
cowardly bury themselves before 
their time, in asleep that is broken 
by the sound of the last trumpet. 
The pilgrim grows more calm 
while he speaks, and listens atten- 
tively to the end; then he acknowl- 
edges that the priest has spoken 
well, but urges that it is hard for 
the heart to forget the days that 
are gone. Not long before, he says: 
“{T stood within the walls, that were my 
home, 

Now bare and desolate; everywhere 
mine eyes 

Beheld but ruins, columns overthrown 

And bound with ivy ; shattered walls 
moss-grown, 

And in the court-yard rankest growth of 
weeds. 

O’er all a stillness, deep as ofthe grave. 

How often, through the gate none en- 
tered now, 

My horse had borne me, from the joyous 
chase ! 


And this low stone was where my mother 
stood 
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And welcomed me with smiles. Once 
more, my mother, 

Smile on me, mother, from the vanished 
years !— 

Now but the silence and the night are 
here.” 


The discussion is continued in 
the same tone on both sides; the 
pilgrim always returning to the 
unknown sins of which he had 
been guilty, to the death of her 
whom he had loved, and hopeless- 
ness of his sorrow. His last words, 
which close the scene, are these : 


‘Long must I wander on the earth, ’till 
God 

Receive unto himself my well-beloved, 

And I, whose soul is bound to hers for- 
ever, 

Rise by her merit to the height of heav- 
en.” 


We have presented but a brief 
and imperfect outline of this re- 
markable poem; sufficiently cor- 
rect, however, to furnish the key of 
its meaning to our readers. That 
meaning, plainly set forth in tke 
“Martyrs,” less distinctly perhaps, 
but not less forcibly in the “ Par- 
sonage,” is the recital of the wrongs 
and sufferings of Poland; the ex- 
pression of the deep-seated belief 
in her final restoration, cherished 
by every Pole as a sacred birth- 
right; and the strengthening of that 
devotion to their native Jand, so in- 
dispensable to the final triumph of 
their cause. Everywhere through- 
out the poem, Poland is alluded to; 
in the stories of the prisoners, in 
the fervent soliloquies, in the touch- 
ing description of the young girl 
dying in the morning of her days. 
Entirely national in its objects, the 
poem is almost wholly biographical 
in its details and incidents; the 
life of Migkiewitz, as his translator 
observes, is written in the poem. 
It is impossible not to identify him 
with Conrad in the “ Martyrs,” and 
with the pilgrim Gustavus in the 
“ Parsonage.” 
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Considered solely in view of the 
objects professed by the writer, the 
“ Ancestors” is to be regarded as a 
perfect work. Every element that 
could be desired to rouse the affec- 
tion of the Poles for their native land 
is to be found in it; ancestral tra- 
ditions, remembrance of the Polish 
valour, appeals to the free spirit in- 
herited by birthright, pathetic pic- 
tures of the dear native land op- 
pressed and suffering, and calling 
upon her sons to set her free. Not 
less successful is the endeavour to 
excite hatred and detestation of 
the Russians, by the description of 
their cruelties and basenesses; by 
a habitual tone of contempt to- 
wards them, and the art of placing 
them always in a shameful and 
degraded concition. This manner 
of representing the Russians was 
no doubt purposely adopted by the 
poet in order to assist in rendering 
them hateful. 

In Conrad Wallenrode, an his- 
torical novel written in St. Peters- 
burg shortly before Migkiewitz’s 
departure into exile, we find the 
same under-current of prevailing 
devotion to his country, so decid- 
edly marked in “The Ancestors,” 
The scene of the novel is in Lithu- 
ania, and the time in the thirteenth 
century, when the Teutonic knights 
were waging desperate war with 
their wild neighbours. The story 
is of the triumphs and ancient glo- 
ries of a people, considered by the 
Poles as brothers, who speak the 
same language, and hold the same 
religious faith, 

The smaller poems of Migkie- 
witz are very perfect of their kind, 
and address themselves more di- 
rectly to the sympathies of all than 
his larger and more elaborate works, 
Many of these smaller pieces are 
love poems, full of tenderness and 
passion; and they all abound in 
images of great beauty. We shall 
translate a few of these pieces. 
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TO MARY. 


Fly from my sight! AndTI see thee no 
more. 
Fly from my heart! And the heart 
must obey. 
Fly from my thought! But I live as be- 


fore, 
And acknowledge thy sway. 


Shadows that lengthen as evening draws 
nigh, 
When the sun sinks in the far distant 
West, 
Seem to my ‘heart like the longings that 
die 
In my sorrowing breast. 


The spot and the hour when with thee I 
wept, 
And with thee rejoiced, again shall 
unite. 
Mine is thy heart, and my name shall be 
kept 
In thy memory bright. 


When, seated alone, thou touchest thy 


lyre, 
Carelessly touchest, unheeding the 
tone 
Then shalt thou sigh for thine earlier 
fire 
For the one who is gone. 


When, in the ball-room thou turnest to 


rest, 
While the ga¥ dancers a moment are 
ree, 
Then shalt thou murmur the wish half- 
repress’d, 
“Would he were here, by me!” 


Oft, when thou readest a story of woe 
And lovers by destiny sundered 
through life, 
Grief shall find words, while the bitter 
tears flow, 
“ Ever in vain the strife!” 


If in the story the lovers are true, 
Triumph o’er doubt, and suspicion 
and hate, 
Glad in their joy, thou shalt sorrow anew, 
At the thought of our fate. 


Oft in the night, when the lightning shall 
gleam, 
When through the forest the wild 
winds rush on, 
When the wind dies, to thy thought it 
shall seem 
Like the voice that is gone. 


The spot and the hour, when with thee 
I wept, 
And with thee rejoiced, again shall 
unite. 
Mine is thy heart, and my name shall be 
kept 
In thy memory bright.” 


The following ballad is an old 
Lithuanian legend of the early 
heathen days. It breathes all the 
spiritof a wild people, even through 
the necessarily diluted medium of 
a translation. 


THE THREE BOUDRIS. 


The old man was weak, and his hairs 
were gray 
And ~ thought with himself, “ Ere 


on 
Weary pe i worn I shall die with the 
day 
And my name pass away; 
But my children are strong.” 


And he called them round: “ Give earto 
to me now, 
For my life burns low, like a fire ; 
Like fruit that is ripe I fall from the 
bough 
I am old; ye must bow 
‘Lothe will of your sire. 


Earth is at war. Olgierd, to the East, 
To the land ofthe Russ, go forth! 
Sack Moscow, rich with the spoils of 
the East, 
And return to the feast 
In the furs of the North! 


And Keystiu shall go to the German 
» land, 
He shall ‘trample the Christian slaves ; 
His sword shall buy cloth, and amber 
like sand, 
And the gems from the hand 
Of the priest-ridden knaves. 


Tothe Westare the Poles. Thou, Skir- 
gellon, 
Cross the flood of the Niemen blue, 
And wide o’er the plains of the Pole 
sweep on! 
There shall thy bride be won 
Gentle and fair and true !” 


And he blessedthem all. Thenthe sons 
arose 
And called for their arms and their 


men, 
And rode out. And the year drew on 
close, 
Winter came with its snows, 
But they came not again. 


Through the hail and the stormy winds 
that blew, 
Scarce seeming his burden to bear, 
Comes 2a steed, and the rider’s voice 
they knew 
Shouting loud, “It is true! 
For my maiden is fair.” 


Again through the hail and the winds 
that blew, 
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Scarce seeming his burden to bear, 

Comes a steed, and the rider’s voice 
they knew, 

Shouting loud, “It is true! 

Polish maidens are fair.” 


Yet again throughthe hgil and the winds 
that blew, 
Scarce seeming his burden to bear, 
Comes a steed, and the rider’s voice they 
knew, 
“Tt is true! It is true! 
They are gentle and fair.” 


In a different style, the following 
satirical verses are very pleasing. 
Migkiewitz displays the true com. 
pleteness of a poet; he succeeds as 
well in his minor pieces as in the 
graver and more deeply thoughtful 
poems. The following piece is 
sung by two voices, taking the al- 
ternate stanzas : 


At the first, when you go, 
Every day her tears flow. 


What a depth of distress! 
What a true tenderness! 


Then she weeps, once a week, 
And no pleasure will seek. 


Iam blest! There are few 
So unchangingly true. 


Soon she weeps like a child 
Once a month, and is wild. 
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That her love should be such! 
Onceamonth! ’Tis too much. 


At the last, once a year 
You are sure of a tear. 


A whole tear? With such love 
I am greater than Jove. 


It is not strange that a poet, so 
remarkable as Mickiewitz, should 
have succeeded in making himself a 
home in the hearts of his country- 
men. He has uttered, more pow- 
erfully and clearly than any one of 
them could have uttered, the best 
thoughts of their hearts. The pas- 
sionate enthusiasm of their nature 
colours all their expressions ; and 
the nationality of such men is always 
vigorous. 

It cannot be doubted that Mick- 
iewitz’s writings are unanswerable 
arguments with them against the 
patient acceptance of their fate. 
They will continue to believe in Po- 
land as a nation; and as one of the 
strongest evidences of national vi- 
tality is the power of producing a 
great poet, we may well believe 
with them that their country is not 
dead, but sleeping. 










































The Actress in High Life. 


THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE: AN EPISODE IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When late arriving at our inn of rest, 
Whose roof exposed to many a winter 


sky, 

Half shelters from the wind the shiver- 
ing guest; 

By the pale lamp’s dreary gloom 

I mark the miserable room, 

And gaze with angry eye 

On the hard lot of honest poverty, 

And sickening at the monster brood 

Who fill with wretchedness a world so 
good. 

* * * * * * 


Southey. 


It was twilight when they reached 
the venda, a large but somewhat 
ruinous building, surrounded by a 
few scattered trees, on the slop- 
ing ground near the foot of the 
hill. The arrieiro led his mules 
through the archway which formed 
the only entrance, and the travel- 
lers following found themselves 
beside and almost in a large apart- 
ment, which served at once as 
kitchen, parlour and dining room 
to this house of refuge, which be- 
trayed by many signs,.that if it had 
ever done a thriving business, that 
day had long gone by. Dismount- 
ing here, their horses were led on 
into the stable under the same 
roof, and imperfectly separated 
from the kitchen by a rude wall, 

The people of the house, an old 
man and two women, sat staring at 
them without making any hospit- 
able demonstrations. So L’Isle 
made the first advances, and ad- 
dressing them with a studied cour- 
tesy that seemed ironical to the 
ladies, awakened them somewhat 
to a sense of their duty to 
the way-farers. Seats were got 
for the ladies on one side of the 
huge fire place, in which some em- 
bers were smouldering, and L’Isle 


placed two cork stools to raise their 
feet above the damp pavement of 
flat stone. On the, young friar’s 
now coming forward, for with a 
modesty rare in his order, he had 
hitherto kept in the background, 
L’Isle resumed his sociable conver- 
sation with him, and accepted the 
proffered pinch of snuff, that olive 
branch of the Portuguese. This evi- 
dently had a good effect on their 
hosts—while Shortridge was sur- 
prised to see the Colonel, whose 
hauteur he had himself felt, demean 
himself by familiarity with these low 
people. He did not know that a 
proud man, if his be genuine pride, 
is apt to keep it for those who 
assume superiority or at least equal- 
ity with himself. 

That was not the commissary’s 
way. So he began to question 
abruptly, in very bad Portuguese, 
as to the state of her larder, the 
elderwoman, who, ugly and blear- 
eyed, with ragged, scanty dress, and 
bare feet, yet wore a necklace of 
beads and ear-rings of gold. She 
answered tartly that it being a fast 
day there was no flesh in the house. 
They had bacalhao and sardinhas, 
and garlic, and pepper, and onions, 
and oil, and everything that Chris¢ 
tians wanted on a fast day. She 
forgot to say that the house was 
without flesh mauy more days than 
the church commands, L’Isle, with 
more address, applied to the younger 
woman with better success, inquir- 
ing after accommodations for the 
ladies. He so moved her that she 
snatched up the only lamp in the 
room, and leaving the rest of the 
party in the growing darkness, 
ushered the ladies up the ladder- 
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like stairs to the only two chambers servants, having seen after their 
where they could be private. horses and mules, now came strag- 

Shortridge, meanwhile, finding gling into this hall, common to all 
out the desolate state of the larder, the inmatesof the house. Here they 
let the woman know that they had accommodated themselves with 
not come unprovided with a stock such seats as they could find, or con- 
of edibles of their own. He urged trive out of the baggage; and one 
her to make preparations for cook- of L’Isle’s servants produced the 
ing it; so rousing the old man rabbits and partridges purchased 
from his chimney corner, she car- on the road, with some other pro- 
ried’ him out with her, and they visions brought from Elvas. These 
soon returned with no small part he gave to the woman of the house 
of a cork tree; and when Lady to cook for the travellers, and no 


‘Mabel and) Mrs. Shortridge came objection was started as to cooking 


down, a cheerful blaze had brought flesh that other people might com- 
out more fully the desolation of the mit the sin of eating it on a fast 
room in dispelling half its gloom. day. The whole party sat in a 
“I trust you have found a habit- large semicircle round the fire, con- 
able chamber over head,” said L’Isle versing and watching the cooking 
to Lady Mabel. of their supper, but no sooner did 
“I were a heretic to complain,” the savoury fumes diffuse themselves 
she answered. “Itistruetheroom through the building than another 
has no window ; butit has a square personage joined them. A stout pig, 
hole in the wall to let in the light evidently a denizen of the house, 
and let out the foul air. The bed came trotting and‘grunting out of 
is hard and not over tidy. But what the stable, and pushed his way into 
is wanting in cleanliness is made the interior of the’ social circle. 
up in holiness; for the bedstead Though he received some rude 
has an elaborate crucifix carved at buffets, he persisted in keeping 
its head, and I shall sleep under within it, until trenching on Lady 
its immediate protection. On the Mabel’s precincts, she made such an 
slightest alarm, by merely throw- application of her riding wand, that 
ing my arms upwards, I can lay he was glad to seek refuge again 
hold on the cross, and nothing will among his four-legged compan- 
be wanting to the sense of security ions. 
but faith in this material symbol “Tt would seem,” Lady Mabel re- 
of my faith. I shall have saintly marked, “that these Vendas are 
company, too, On the wall to the caravansaries, providing only shelter 
right is a print of St. Christopher for the traveller, who is expected to 
carrying the infant Christ over a bring his own food.” . 
river, and a bishop in full canon- “'Thisis so true, that it is a bless- 
icals, waiting on the other side ing there are no game laws in the 
with outstretched arms to receive the peninsula,” said L'Isle, “The 
him ; on the left is a picture of St. traveller would often starve at the 
Antony, of Padua, preaching to the inn, but for the game purchased on 
fishes. Religion is truly part and theroad. Ard it is well to travel 
parcel of this people’s every day prepared to shoot one’s own game, 
life and the reality of theirdevotion, as you are perpetually threatened 
and the falsehood and frivolity of with famine or robbers. The cook- 
many of its objects, make a con- ery too of this country is peculiar, 
trast truly painful to me.” and if you ladies watch the process 
Old Moodie, the muleteer and the closely, you may carry home some 
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valuable hints in what some people 
think the first of the arts.” 

They accordingly closely watched 
the cooking, of the rabbits partic- 
ularly. Each was spitted on a lit- 
tle spit, which had four legs at the 
handle, the other end resting on a 
piece of the fuel. When one side 
was roasted, the other was turned 
to the fire. To know when they 
were done, the woman cracked the 
joints; laytng them by until cool, 
she then tore them -to pieces with 
her fingers, and afterwards fried the 
already over-roasted meat with 
onions, garlic, red pepper and oil, 
which is always rancid in Portugal, 
from the custom of never pressing 
the olives until they are stale. 

The commissary knew too much 
about Portugese cookery to trust to 
it. He had provided himself before 
leaving Elvas with the commissary’s 
cut, which is always the best steak 
from the best bullock. He now 
produced from among his baggage 
that implement so truly indicative 
of the march of English civiliza- 
tion—the grid iron; and hot until 
the large table, at the other side of 
the room, had been spread, and 
supper was ready, did his man pro- 
ceed to dress it skillfully and quickly, 
under the vigilant superintendance 
of the commissary himself. 

They were sitting down to sup- 
per when L’Ilse, seeing that the 
young friar remained by the fire, 
pointed out a vacant seal, and asked 
him to join them. But he shook 
his head. 

“You are eating flesh. 
fast to day.” 

“Because the Scriptures 
you ?” L’Isle inquired. 

“ Because the Church commands 
me.” 

“You are aware then that there 
is no absolute injunction in Serip. 
ture, to fast on particular days,” 

“Yet the Church may have au- 
thority—it doubtless has authority 


I must 


bid 
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to appoint such days,”the young friar 
answered, seeming at once to stiflea 
doubt and his appetite. 

Cookery must be judged of by 
the palate and not by the eye. So 
Lady Mabel made a strong effort to 
try the rabbits by the latter test-— 
having had ocular proof that they 
were not cats in disguise. But, af- 
ter persevering through two or 
three mouthfuls, the garlic, *red 
pepper and rancid oil, and the fact 
of having witnessed the whole pro- 
cess of cooking and fingering the 
friecaseé, proved too much for her; 
and she was fain to be indebted to 
the commissary for a small piece of 
his steak, reeking hot, and dripping 
with its natural juices. 

The woman of the house now 
placed on a bench before the friar, 
some broa, or maize bread, and a 
piece of bacalhao, fried in oil. From 
the size of the morsel, the stock in 
the larder seemed to have run low, 
even in this article, which is noth- 
ing but cod fish salted by British 
heretics for the benefit of the souls 
and bodies of the true sons of the 
Chureh. The friar eat alone and in 
silence, less intent on his meal than 
in watching and listening to the 
party at the table. 

“ They are, every one of them, 
eating flesh, and this day is a fast,” 
said the elder woman to the friar, 
in a tone of affected horror. 

“And they eat it almost raw,” 
answered the friar, as Shortridge 
thurst an ounce of red beef into 
his mouth. “ But I know not that 
the Church has prohibited that.” 

The ladies and the commissary 
retired soon, fatigued with their 
long day’s ride. The friar was de- 
voutly telling his beads, and J’Isle 
sat musing by the fire, while the 
servants in turn, took their places 
at the supper table. Presently the 
friar, having got through his devo- 
tion, rose asif about to retire for 
the night; but as he passed L’Isle, 














he loitered, as if wishing to con- 
verse, perhaps for the last time, 
with this foreigner, whose position, 
character and ideas, differed so 
much from his own, and who yet 
could make himself so well under- 
stood. As L’Isle looked up, he 
said : 

“Men of your profession see a 
great deal of the world.” 

“Yes. <A soldier is a traveller, 
even if he never goes out of his 
own country.” 

«But the soldiers of your coun- 
try visit the remotest parts of the 
world, the Indies in the east and 
west, and now this, our country, 
and many a land besides.” 

“At one time the soldiers of 
Portugal did the same,” said L’Isle. 

“Yes; there was a time when 
we conquered and colonized many 
a remote land, where the banner of 
no other European nation had ever 
been seen. We still have our colo- 
nies, but, some how or other, they do 
not seem to do us any good.” 

“But men of your profession,” 
said L’Isle, “have been as great 
or even greater travellers than sol- 
diers, ‘They are few regions, how- 
ever remote or inaccessible, which 
the priests of the Church of Rome, 
and perhaps members of your own 
order, have not explored.” 

The friar was silent and thought- 
ful for a moment, and then said: 
“What you say is true; yet it 
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seems to me that is no longer the 
case, or, at least, that our order here 
has been remiss in sending forth 
missionaries to foreign lands. Here 
most of us follow through life the 
same dull tound. It is, however, 
the round of our duties. But, per- 
haps, to find one’s self in a strange 
country, surrounded by new scenes, 
an unknown, perhaps heathen peo- 
ple, with difficulties to struggle 
with, obstacles to overcome, might 
awaken in a man powers that he did 
not know were sleeping in him, 
and enable him to do some good, 
perchance great work, he never 
would have accomplished at home.” 
And the young friar drew himself 
up to his full height, and his frame 
seemed to expand with the strug: 
gling energies that were shut up 
unemployed within him. 

Visions of travel, toil, adventure, 
perhaps martyrdom, seemed to float 
before his eyes,and without an- 
other word, he strode off with a step 
more like that of a soldier than a 
Franciscan. 

L’Isle gazed after him with inter- 
est and pity, then ordering the ta- 
ble to be cleared, stretched himself 
on it for the night, wrapped in his 
cloak, rather than rely on the ac- 
commodations of the large room up 
stairs, common to wayfarers of 
every grade, and populous with ver- 
min. 


CHAPTER IX. 


When at morn the muleteer, 
With early call announces day, 
Sorrowing that early call I hear 
That scares the visions of delight away ; 
For dear to me the silent hour, 
When sleep exerts its wizard power. 

[ Southey. 


“1 trust you rested ‘well last 
night, under the protection of your 


saintly guardians,” L’Isle said to 
Lady Mabel, when she made her 
appearance down stairs, before the 
sun was yet up. 

“Do not speak of last night,” 
she said, throwing up her hands in 
a deprecatory manner, “let it be 
utterly forgotten, and not reckoned 
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among the number of the nights. 
It was one of penance, not repose ! 
Never will I speak lightly of the 
saints again. I can only hope that 
that and all my other sins are ex- 
piated, if I can infer anything from 
the number of my tormenters.” 

“Were they so numerous ?” 
L’Isle asked, in a tone of sympathy. 

“ And various!” emphasized La- 
dy Mabel. “ Whole legions of va- 
rious orders, light and heavy armed. 
I could have forgiven the first, were 
it only for their magnanimous mode 
of making war, always sounding 
the trumpet, and giving fair warn- 
ing before they charged; and the 
attack being openly made, I could 
revenge myself on some of them by 
the free use of my hands, and pra- 
tect my face by covering it with 
my veil, at the risk of being smoth- 
ered. But the next band were so 
minute, and active, and secret in 
their movements, that I never knew 
where to expect them. But the 
last slow, heavy legion which came 
crawling insidiously on, were the 
most tormenting and sickening of 
all. To be tortured by such a 
crowd of little fiends was enough to 
produce delirium. But I will not 
recall the visions of the night. It 
was worse than dreaming of being 
in purgatory !” ; 

“Tam sorry to hear that you had 
such shocking dreams,” said Mrs. 
Shortridge, who, as she came down 
the stairs, heard Lady Mabel’s last 
words, “I would have been thank- 
ful to be able to dream; but the 
mule bells jingling under us all 
night were a trifling annoyance 
compared to the mosquitos, fleas 
and bugs, which scarcely allowed 
me a wink of sleep.” 

“Sleep!” Lady Mabel exclaimed, 
“they murdered sleep, and mine 
were waking torments.” 

“Tt is all owing to the filthy hab- 
its of the nation,” continued Mrs. 
Shortridge. “The very pigs and 
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asses are as much a part of the 
family as the children of the house.” 

“The fraternization of the human 
race with brutes, which prevails 
here,” L’Isle remarked, “ certainly 
promotes neither comfort nor clean- 
liness. Indeed, it is curious, that 
as you go from North to South, 
cleanliness should decline in the in- 
verse ratio with the need of it. 
Compared with ourselves,the French 
are not a cleanly people, but be- 
come so when contrasted with their 
neighbours, the Spaniards, who are, 
in turn, less filthy than the Portu- 
guese, whose climate renders clean- 
liness still more necessary.” 

“ By that ratio, what standard of 
cleanliness will you find in Moroc- 
co?” asked Lady Mabel. 

“ Perhaps a prominent and re- 
deeming feature in their religion,” 
said L’Isle, “ may exalt the standard 
there. Mahomedan ablutions may 
avail much in this world, though 
little in the next.” 

“T am afraid,” said Lady Mabel, 
“ that their cleanly superstition will 
make me almost regret the expul- 
sion of the Moors.” 

The commissary was now bust- 
ling about, hurrying the prepara- 
tions for breakfast, and L’Isle went 
to see if the servants were getting 
ready for the journey; but Mrs. 
Shortridge, full of the annoyances 
she had suffered, continued to de- 
nounce their small enemies. Her 
talk was of vermin. 

Lady Mabel, thinking the sub- 
ject had been sufficiently discussed, 
interrupted her, saying, “you do 
not take the most philosophical 
and poetical view of the subject. Is 
it not consolatory to reflect, that 
while men, on suffering a reverse 
of fortune, too often experience no- 
thing but ingratitude and desertion 
from their fellows, and sadly learn 
that 


“Tis ever thus: Those shadows we 
call friends, 
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Attend us through the sunshine of suc- 
cess, 
To vanish in adversity’s dark hour.” 


Yet there are followers that adhere 
to them in their fallen fortunes with 
more than canine fidelity, sticking 
to them like their sins, clinging to 
their persons, holding on to their 
garments with an attachment, and 
in numbers that grows with their 
patron’s destitution.” 

“But I maintain,” Mrs. Short- 
ridge replied, “that it is not only 
the poor and destitute that here 
support such a retinue. I have re- 
peatedly seen in Lisbon, and else- 
where, young ladies, and among 
’ others, a young widow of high rank, 
the sister of the Bishop of Oporto, 
lying with her head in the lap of 
her friend, who parted the locks of 
her hair to search—” 

“Stop!” said Lady Mabel, lay- 
ing her hand on Mrs. Shortridge’s 
mouth, “you need not chase those 
small deer any further through the 
wood. Leave that privileged sport 
to the natives.” 

Breakfast was now ready, and 
Shortridge called to the ladies to 
lose no time. L’Isle, seeing the 
young friar in front of the venda, 
brought him in and seated him be- 
beside him. He pressed upon him 
many good things, which the house 
did not furnish, and this being no 
fast day, the friar eat a meal better 
proportioned to his youth, his bulk, 
and his health, than his last night’s 
meagre fare. He showed his pa- 
triotism by his approval of one of 
those hams of marvellous flavour, 
the boast of Portugal, the product 
of her swine, not stuffed into obe- 
sity in prison, but gently swelling 
to rotundity while ranging the free 
forest, and selecting the bolotas, and 
other acorns as they drop fresh from 
the boughs. The friar was not so 
busy with his meal but what he 
continued to observe bis new friends 
closely, and while the servants were 
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getting their breakfast, he seized the 
leisure afforded to converse with 
L’Isle, and with Lady Mabel through 
him. After many questions asked 
and answered, the friar became 
thoughtful and abstracted, as if he 
had been brought in contact witha 
new class of persons and ideas, 
which he could not at once com- 
rehend. 

LiIsle now asked him, “ when 
and why he had put on St. Francis’ 
frock ?” 

“]T do not remember when I[ wore 
any other dress. I was not four 
years old when I was seized with a 
violent sickness, and soon at the 
point of death. My mother vowed 
that if St. Francis would hear her 
prayer, and spare me, her only son, 
she would devote me to his service. 
From that moment, as my mother 
has often told me, I began to mend. 
As soon as a dress of the order 
could be made for me, I put it on. 
From that day I grew and strength- 
ened rapidly, and have not had a 
day’s sickness since. When old 
enough I was sent to school, and 
then served my noviciate in the 
Franciscan convent in Villa Vicosa. 
I am now on leave to visit my 
mother and sisters, who live near 
Ameixial.” 

"“Tf you had chosen for yourself,” 
L’Isle suggested, “perhaps you 
would not have been a friar.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the young 
friar hesitating. “Indeed, I have 
been lately told, though I am loath 
to admit it, that urgent as the 
necessity was that gave rise to our 
order—and great as its services 
have been, espevially in former days 
—our holy mother, the Church, can 
be better served now, by servants 
who assume a more polished exte- 
rior, and obeying St. Paul’s injunc- 
tion to be all things to all men, 
mingle on a footing of equality with 
men of this world, although they 

are not of it.” 
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“Who told you this?” asked 
L'Isle. 

“ A learned and travelled priest, 
whom I lately met with. He de- 
lighted me with his knowledge, 
while he startled me by the boldness 
vt! some of his opinions.” 

* But perhaps,” L’Isle persisted, 
“if left to your own unbiassed choice, 
you would not have taken orders at 
all.” 

The young man paused, evidently 
unable to shut out the thought 
“Are there callings, which without 
doing violence to my nature, are 
compatible with the service of God.” 
At length he answered with a re- 
serve not usual with him, “ It is not 
every man whose way of life is, or 
can be chosen by himself.” Then 
crossing himself earnestly, as if 
stifling the thought, and trampling 
down the tempting devil within 
him, he exclaimed, “I must believe 
that my instant recovery from dead- 
ly sickness as soon asT was devoted 
to St. Francis, proves that he has 
chosen me for his service and God’s.” 

He said this eagerly and with an 
air of sincerity, and again mare the 
sign of the cross. Yet the doubt- 
ing devil seemed to linger about 
him, and he sunk into silence, 
seeming little satisfied with himself. 
Meanwhile during his conference 
with L’[sle and Lady Mabel, old 
Moodie stood near, eyeing him with 
sinister looks, as if he had been the 
inventor, not the victim, of the 
Popish system, and all its corrup- 
tions rested on his head. The old 
man now urged them to take horse, 
and allowed them no respite from 
his bustling interference until the 
party was again on the road. 

The friar watched their motions 
with interest, and when, after cross- 
ing the valley and ascending the 
hill before them, Lady Mabel turned 
to take a last look at the ruinous 
old venda, she saw him still stand- 
ing like a stature in the archway, 
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doubtless with eye and thought 
following their steps. 

“T am afraid,” said L’Isle, “ that 
our young gownsman will have to 
undergo a ruinous conflict, in the 
struggle between his nature and his 
fate. His is the worse possible 
condition for a man of vigorous 
character and inquiring mind. He 
has not arrived at his convictions, 
but bad prematurely thrust upon 
him the convictions he is professed- 
ly bound to hold.” 

“And you have helped him into 
the conflict,” said Lady Mabel, 
“without staying tosee him through 
it.” 

“Ttrust not. Butanyhow it would © 
havecome. Were hea monk even, 
seclusion and devotion might pro- 
tect, study might withdraw him 
from many temptations, Were he 
a secular priest, the active and 
definite duties of a parish, fulfilling 
and inculcating the obligations of 
Christian morals, which are the 
same in every Church, might have 
tasked his energies. But to be all 
his life a wandering beggar in the 
name of God and St. Francis. If 
enthusiasts are to be pitied, how 
much more those who without be- 
ing, are compelled to lead the life 
of enthusiasts! Is it wonderful that 
many of these men are apostles 
only of ignorance and profligacy ?” 

“But this young man has a mind 
too active and enquiring for con- 
tented ignorance,” said Lady Mabel. 
“From his very nature he must go 
on adding fact to fact, and thought 
to thought.” 

“Until he has built up a system 
of his own,” answered L’Isle. “And 
an hundred chances to one that will 
not coincide with the teachings of 
St. Francis and of Rome. What 
must he do then? He, a professed 
Franciscan, has lost his faith in St. 
Francis, in Rome, perhaps in Christ 
—known to him only through 
Rome. Must he persevere, or shall 








he abjure. Between hypocrisy and 
martyrdom he now must choose. 
Think not, because the foes of the 
auio da fé are extinct, a churchman 
here can safely abjure his profession 
and his faith. A man may live a 
life of martyrdom, although he es- 
cape a martyr’s death.” 

They had riden on some miles, 
and new scenes had suggested other 
«l- topics, when they heard a shout 

behind them, and looking round 
saw the old man of the Venda dis- 
playing unwonted energy. He was 
vigorously pummelling with his 
heels the vicious burro on which he 
followed them, while he held up 
some article of clothing, and shout- 
ed after them at the top of his 
voice. 

They stopped for him to come 
up, and he handed to Lady Mabel a 
rich shawl, which she had left be- 
hind in her bed-room, and a scrap 
of dingy white paper. Refusing 

: any reward for his trouble and 
honesty, he at once took leave and 
turned back, the assshowing a more 
willing spirit on his homeward 
path. 

After trying in vain to decipher 
the scroll, Lady Mabel handed it to 
Lilsle. “Cito, tute, juconde pere- 
grineris.” “Swift,safe and pleasant 
may your journey be,” said L’Isle 
translating it. “This is doubtless 
from the young friar. He is anx- 
ious to show you at once his 
scholarship and his good will. We 
must not find fault with his Latin, 
which is capital—for a friar.” 

“Give it to me. I will keep it 
as a talisman of safety and as a 

; memorial of our friar. Poor fel- 
low,” continued Lady Mabel, “I 
suppose the best wish I can return 
him is that enthusiasm may carry 
him in sincerity and purity through 
the path others have chosen for 
him.” 
“He is an impudent fellow !” 
growled out old Moodie. “You set 
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too great store, my lady, by this 
young vagabond.” 

“Vagabond!” she exclaimed with 
a look and tone of grave rebuke, “I 
am afraid, Moodie, if you had met 
St. Paul wandering through Mace- 
donia without staff or scrip, or the 
cloak he left behind at Troas, you 
would have found no better title for 
him.” 

“Ts this man like St. Paul?” asked 
Moodie, startled at the profane sup- 
position. 

“T donot sayso. But the whole 
order of friars, renouncing worldly 
objects, devote themselves to the 
imitation of the seventy disciples 
in Scripture, who were sent out by 
{wo and two to evangelize the Jews.” 

“TI never expected, my lady, to 
hear you liken these lazy monks to 
our Lord’s disciples,” 

“They are not monks, but 
friars,” said Lady Mabel quietly, 
“and without answering for their 
practice, I cannot but approve of 
what they profess. They do not 
shut themselves up from the world 
like the monks, under pretence of 
escaping contamination, but devote 
themselves to the mission of travel- 
ling about in apostolic poverty from 
house to house, and by prayer and 
preaching—by inculcating charity 
and receiving alms—sow every 
where the seeds of the faith they 
profess.” 

The descending road here nar- 
rowed suddenly, and Moodie reined 
back his horse, silent in the sad 
conviction that Lady Mabel had 
already got beyond that half-way 
house between the region of evan- 
gelical purity and idolatrous Rome. 

In the narrow valley, overgrown 
with shrubs and brushwood at the 
foot of the hill, they came suddenly 
on a large number of swine luxu- 
riating in the cool waters or on the 
shady banks of a brook. The 
swine vanished instantly amidst the 
thickets, though hundreds were still 
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heard grunting and squealing 
around them, and the travellers 
might have taken them for wild 
denizens of the wilderness, had not 
a fierce growl attracted their atten- 
tion, and they saw on the opposite 
bank aman reclining under a carob 
tree, one hand resting on the neck 
of a huge dog, who yet showed two 
savage rows of teeth and fixed his 
vigilent and angry eyes on the in- 
truders. The wild air of the master 
delighted Lady Mabel, for there 
was mingled with it a savage dig- 
nity as he stretched his manly form 
on the wolf skin spread out under 
him, and gazed calmly on the party 
drawing near. While their horses 
stopped to drink at the stream they 
observed him narrowly—he receiv- 
ing this attention with stoic indif- 
ference. A long gun lay on the 
ground beside him, and his gar 
mefits, made chiefly of the dressed 
skins of animals, defied brier or 
thorn. 

“ Are we on the road to Evora?” 
L’Isle asked by way of opening a 
parley—but the man merely waved 
his hand gently toward the hill and 
path before them. Resolved to 
make him speak, L’Isle asked, 
“what game have you killed to- 
day?” for he saw some animal lying 
in the moss at the foot of the tree. 
The hunter silently held up a lynx 
and an otter, which he had lately 
snared, and seemed to forget the 
presence of strangers in contem- 
plating his game. Dispairing of 
extracting a word the travellers 
rode on. 

“What a silent, unsocial wretch !” 
Mrs. Shortridge exclaimed. “He 
seems to prefer the company of a 
savage hound and his dead game to 
that of living Christians.” 

“He thinks a heretic no Chris- 
tian, if he thinks at all,” said L’Isle, 
and he called to the guide to ask 
what this wild man was. 

“He is a swine herd.” 
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“Indeed!” said Lady Mabel. “I 
took him for a bandit, or a bold 
hunter at least.” 

“But he is the swine herd of the 
great monastery of the Paulists, 
who own half the lands on the 
southern slope of Serra d’Ossa. 
He is a matchless hunter too, spend- 
ing fewer nights under a roof than 
on the mountain side, where all-the 
game is as much his as the swine 
he keeps is the property of the 
good fathers. They have the best 
bacon in all Portugal, and plenty 
of it, as many a poor man can tell, 
and they know this man’s value, for 
he were a bold thief that pinched 
the ear of his smallest pig.” 

“ As soon as I get back to Elvas,” 
said Lady Mabel, ““T will send Major 
Warren to make his ac quaintance. 
The Major will be charmed with 
him. For his ambition is to take 
all sorts of game in every possible 
way, and though I have or might 
have had the history of all his hunts 
by heart, neither lynx or otter has 
yet figured in the scene. You re- 
member, Col. L’Isle, -how much 
satisfaction he expressed when you 
lately hinted at the probability of 
our brigade finding itself in the 
north of Portugal early in the 
coming campaign. [ at first thought 
that the soldier saw some military 
advantage in the movement, but 
found it was only the sportman’s 
delight at the hope of visiting 
Traos Montes, and killing one of 
the few Caucasian goats that vet 
linger on the most inaccessible 
heights there.” 

“No gamester” said L’Isle, “is 
more a slave to the dice. That at 
this time a soldier should be so 
little ‘lost in the world’s debate’ as 
to be eager, above all things, to kill 
a goat !” 

They had now reached a point 
which gave them a fine view of the 
southern side of Serra d’Ossa, so 
different from the northern, being 
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fertile, and showing many a culti- 
vated spot upon its lower slopes, 
while the light, fleecy clouds gath- 
ering before the gentle western 
wind, now veiled and then revealed 
the overhanging dark blue ridge 
that crowned the scene. The guide 
pointed out the broad possessions of 
the great monastery of the Paulists. 
At a distance, on the right, rose 
Evora Monte, built like a watch 
tower, on a lofty hill, and to the 
south the monastic towers and 
Gothic spires of Evora, the city of 
monks, raised high above the plain, 
could be seen from afar. 

“ Why,” asked Mrs, Shortridge, 
“do these people always build their 
towns on hills ?” 

“That is a true English ques- 
tion,” answered L’Isle. “At home, 
in our bleak northern climate, we 
naturally seek sheltered situations, 
These people as naturally select an 
airy site, above the parching heat 
and poisoned air of the valleys. In 
founding colonies in tropical coun- 
tries we English, and the Dutch, 
have constantly blundered, acting 
as if still at home; and chosing low 
and pestilential spots, establish only 
hospitals and graveyards where we 
meant to build towns; while the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, from the 
instinct of habit, select the most 
salubrious situations within their 
teach. Moreover, high points are 
safer from attack, and stronger to 
resist an enemy ; and the Christians 
of the peninsula were taught by 
seven centuries of conflict with the 
Moors, that the safety of a man’s 
house is the first point, its conve- 
nience the second. Now, we isl- 
anders have long been but a half 
military people. Content with in- 
curring the guilt of war abroad, we 
have carefully abstained from bring- 
ing it home to our own doors.” 

“ But we never wage any but just 
wars,” said Lady Mabel. 

““We,at least,” said L’Isle, “always 
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find some plausible grounds on 
which to justify our wars—to our- 
selves.” 

They were now on the outskirts 
of the undulating plain, on whicha 
rich soil overlying the granite 
rocks extends from Evora south- 
ward to the city of Beja. The 
signs of cultivation and population 
multiplied as they went on. The 
fields became larger and more fre- 
quent; detached farm houses were 
seen on either hand, and they fell 
in on the road with many peasants 
riding large and spirited asses, or 
driving oxen so sleek and well 
grown, that the commissary gazed 
on them with admiring eye and 
watering mouth, and pronounced 
them equally fit for the yoke or 
the shambles. 

It was a relief to find themselves 
once more in a cultivated country, 
and Lady Mabel gazed round, ad- 
miring the prospect. “ There is,” 
she observed, “one drawback to 
the landscape. At home, one of 
the most enlivening features in our 
rural scenes, are the white sheep 
scattered on the hills, but here they 
are almost black.” 

“ But the goats you see are gen- 
erally white.” answered L’Isle. “ Ii 
is, too, the more picturesque ani- 
mal, and well supplies what is want- 
ing in the sheep.” 

Evora was at hand. L’Isle 
launched out into an erudite dis- 
course on the aqueduct of Serto- 
rius, which, stretching its long 
line of arches from the neighbour- 
ing hills, was converging with 
their road to the city. As they 
entered it he was giving Lady Ma- 
bel all the pros and cons, as to 
whether it was really the work of 
that redoubtable Roman. The com- 
missary was luxuriously anticipat- 
ing the shade and rest before him, 
when, to his surprise and regret, 
L'Isle led the party another way, 
and halted them before a small] but 
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striking building, which here crown- 
ed the aqueduct at its termination 
in the city. 

“ Look, Lady Mabel. Observe it 
well, Mrs.Shortridge. This castel- 
lum is*a miniature embodiment of 
Roman taste and skill in architec- 
ture. This is no ruin calling upon 
the imagination to play the hazard- 
ous part of filling upthe gaps made 
by the hand of time. We see it as 
the Moor, the Goth, the Roman 
saw it, save the loss of a few vases 
which adorned the depressed para- 
pet, and the scaling plaster which 
here and there betrays that the 
builder used that cheap but immor- 
tal material, the Roman brick.” 

Much did Lady Mabel admire 
this architectural gem, scarcely tar- 
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nished by the elements in nineteen 
centuries, and much more would 
L’Isle have found to say of it, when 
the commissary, impatiently fan 
ning himself with his hat, ventured 
to ask, “how much longer sball we 
stay broiling in the noon-day sun, 
staring at this Roman sentry box ?” 
“Sentry box!” said Mrs. Short- 
ridge, with a puzzled air, “ were the 
Romans a gigantic people ?” 
“There were giants in those 
days,” said Lady Mabel, gravely, 
gazing on the castellum. Buta 
crowd of idlers and beggars began 
to collect around the cavalcade, and 
turning, they rode off, and were 
soon enjoying the shelter, if not the 
more substantial hospitality, of the 
Estalagem de San Antonio. 


(To be Continued.) 





Oh, sun! oh, heavens! 
order of your movements. 


What are ye ? 
Blind instruments, springs perhaps insensible in the 


We have discovered the secret andthe 


hand of the Being of beings, can the world over which you reign deserve our 


veneration ? 


The revolutions of empires, the changes of time, the nations that 


have conquered, and the men who made the destinies of those nations ; the prin- 
cipal opinions and the customs which have obtained the obedience of nations in 
religion, the arts and sciences, and in morals ; what are all these things? This 
atom, called man, who creeps on the surface of the earth and lives but a day, in a 
manner takes in with a glance the spectacle of the universe in all its ages.— Vau- 
venar gues. . 


If I knew anything useful to myself, and hurtful to my family, I should dismiss 
it from my mind. If it were something useful to my family, and injurious to my 
country, I should strive to forget it. If what I knew were useful to my country, 


and hurtful to Europe and the human race, I should regard it as a crime.—Mon- 
tesquieu. 
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“TI do not believe that story, nor 
have I the slightest faith in ghosts, 
witches, spiritualism or cold water 
cures.” 

“It is a matter of very little im- 
portance what you believe, in regard 
to these things, and it is probable a 
man of your mercurial disposition 
will never think earnestly enough 
upon any abstract idea or proposi- 
tion to form an opinion.” 

This was uttered in a grave, dig- 
nified, yet quiet tone of voice, that 
fell upon my ear clear and distinet, 
as I sat in the little parlour of a 
small inn, just among the shadows 
of the Hartz Mountains. I had 
been a wanderer from my native 
land for many a weary day, and 
here had rested from a wild fa- 
tiguing tramp among these moun- 
tains, and lost in the soothing 
influence of my meerschaum, I had 
not observed the entrance of the 
two persons whose words as thus 
related brought me back from my 
reveries and dreams. 

I had little difficulty in deter- 
mining in my mind that these 
individuals who had quietly seated 
themselves near me were my own 
countrymen ; one can almost intui- 
tively recognize in a foreign land 
his brethren from home, and besides 
Americans have usually peculiari- 
ties of language or manner that 
betray them. In this case I could 
not be mistaken. The appearance 
of the younger, who had been 
addressed, by his companion as 
Hooper, presented no marked 
points; evidently a gentleman in 
the American sense, of an age not 
much beyond his legal manhood, 
with bright restless eyes, rich curl- 
ing hair, whiskers and mustache, a 


clear florid complexion, full chested 
and well developed form—he was 
a fair specimen of hundreds one 
may meet on a pleasant day in 
Broadway or Chesnut street. 

The elder of the two men had 
far different characteristics, and was 
one that you would turn about to 
look at after passing him on a side 
walk. 

With a large massive head, high, 
bold, and purely white brow, and a 
form of splendid proportions, giving 
evidence of strong will, glorious in- 
tellect, and great physical strength 
—there was in the misty eye an 
expression of weakness that seemed 
quite inconsistent with the general 
appearance of the individual, and 
with the sneering reply to the re- 
mark of his friend that first directed 
my attention toxthem. Yet his 
“tout ensemble” was favourable, 
and it was a questicn whether the 
weakness alluded to, arose from 
feebleness of purpose, or from kind- 
ly and warm affections. Silver 
threads were visible among his jet 
black locks, showing that his 
gravity was not inconsistent with 
his years, and his contemptuous 
look, as his young companion pre- 
pared to solace himself with the 
“weed,” gave equal token that he 
was not addicted to the habit, now 
so common, by which the pure 
fragrant breath of heaven is pol- 
luted and defiled by so many of us. 

“Tt may be that I am incapable 
of rightly forming an opinion upon 
the matter of sprites and goblins, 
though among these mountains and 
valleys I have heard enough of 
their gambols and tricks, to convert 
me from my scepticism, if I could 
only believe the stories; but I hope 
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you do not regard the ‘water cure’ 
as an abstract idea, for I can assure 
you there is stern reality in wet 
sheets, and douche baths. Could I 
but catch one of your real, true 
undoubted goblins, I would try the 
effect of these appliances, and so 
perchance transform ‘he, she, or it, 
into good substantial flesh and 
blood.” 

To this sally Ingolsby, as his 
young companion called him, re- 
turned no answer—his thoughts 
were evidently on something quite 
foreign to the chat of his compan- 
ion. Feeling interested in the 
appearance of these men, and in 
the subject of their conversation, I 
used the liberty of a traveller, and 
addressing myself to the younger 
remarked, 

“You are, I presume, an Ameri- 
can.” 

“T am—and you?” 

“IT also am from that country, 
and am happy to meet a fellow 
countryman in these grand old 
mountains.” 

During this interchange of civil- 
ity, Ingolsby had remained appa- 
rently absorbed in reverie, and 
feeling less freedom with him I 
continued the conversation with 
Hooper for some minutes, without 
alluding to the subject of their 
opening observations, I then said, 

“I understand from the remark 
you made to your companion on 
your entrance, which I innocently 
overheard, that you have no faith 
in the idea that we may have visi 
tants from thfe spirit world, or that 
our departed friends from beyond 
the grave may manifest themselves 
to our senses in some distinct and 
unmistakeable manner.” 

“Precisely—you have under- 
stood me aright.” 

“May I ask—does your friend, 
Mr. Ingolsby—bowing gravely to- 
wards him—differ with you in this 
respect ?” 
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The salute was returned with 
politeness, and as I expected, the 
party most interested answered for 
himself, while his eye clearing from 
its misty appearance was fixed upon 
mine with a concentration and 
vower I had rarely felt. 

“Will you tell me why I should 
not believe in the theory of spiritual 
visitations ?” 

I was not prepared for this ques- 
tion. It is sometimes easy to say, 
“TI do not believe’—but it is quite 
a different thing to present reasons 
why another person should not. 
Besides, on this especial subject, it 
is a truth, that every one has more 
or less a weakness about it. We 
may deny the impeachment—we 
may persist in expressing our 
se epticism, but nevertheless, deep 
down in all hearts is a chord that 
sometimes will vibrate to the senti- 
ment or thought of a possible com- 
munion with some dear departed 
friend. So it has always been, 
everywhere, and among all men, 

Recovering myself after a mo- 
ments reflection—during which In- 
golsby’s eye was upon me, I replied 
by saying that the proof of such 
visitations, and hence the rationale 
of the belief must rest with him. T 
would simply deny the possibility 
that our natural physical senses are 
eapable of becoming cognizant of 
the spirit world, or of any of its 
inhabitants. The eye cannot re- 
ceive the image of that which is 
immaterial—having neither form 
or substance; nor can the ear re- 
spond where there are no vibrations 
of air. The hands cannot discern 
by touch that which gives no re- 
sistance, indeed there seems to be 
no possible mode by which our pres- 
ent life can be knowingly brought 
into contact with the spiritual. 

“Ts that all you have to urge why 
I should not cherish the belief, in 
the power of spirits to visit and 
hold communion with us?” 
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“No, it is not all, but it is suffi- 
cient for the present, and I see too 
that your young friend deserves to 
be heard.” 

“All I have to say just now is, 
that if you listen to Ingolsby he 
will convert you to spiritualism, and 
you will see visions, and dream 
dreams wide awake. I do not think 
he is an entire believer in all these 
mysteries, though since we have 
travelled together in these wild old 
mountains, he has held apparently 
closer communion with goblins 
than with mundane creatures. I 
can assure you some of these ‘be- 
lievers’ are supremely ridiculous. 
Not long ago I was in conversation 
with two or three persons who had 
met casually, when suddenly one of 
them stepped aside, bowing slight- 
ly; on asking him the cause, he 
said that a spirit had just passed 
between the members of the party, 
he saw it and gave it reverence. 
Of course we all were amused at 
the conceit, but our mirth had no 
influence upon the spirit ear.” 

“Judge not of doctrines you do 
not understand, nor take as the 
symbol for all the conduct of some 
well-meaning, but foolish person, 
who perhaps is as ignorant as your- 
self of the truths taught by the 
spiritualists,” 

“Do you defend their doctrines?” 

“I am,” said Ingolsby, “an in- 
quirer after truth, and am not easily 
turned aside from my purpose. I 
care as little for the scoffs of my 
young companion here, as I do for 
the dogmatic assertions and volumi- 
nous reasonings of mere theorists. 
There is but one book that I regard 
with reverence, all others serve 
their ends, pass away, and are for- 
gotten with their authors, If the 
books contained truth that will live 
—as by truth the world shall final- 
ly be lifted up into a glorious 
liberty, not of political relations, 
but of good will—not so as to ex- 
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tinguish the marks of social organ- 
ization, but so that each shall do 
that to his neighbour which it 
would be right for his neighbour to 
do for him.” 

Interested in Ingolsby’s earnest- 
ness, and with the calm impressive 
face, from which the eyes were now 
fairly blazing with light and power, 
I said to him, 

“Do you admit the force of my 
objection to a faith in spiritual 
visitants ¢” 

“Do you admit the force your- 
self,” was his immediate reply. 

I was silent, for the monitor 
within whispered doubtingly. 

“No,” said Ingolsby, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, during which, curi- 
ously enough, his eyes again be- 
came misty, as though they were 
turning in, upon his own soul, 
“No, there can be no force in your 
objection. Can you determine the 
mode of the existence of spirits? 
Can you form an idea of their sub- 
stance and image? Can you say 
that it is impossible positively for 
the eye of sense under any and 
every circumstance, to take cogni- 
zance of a spiritual being ?” 

I glanced towards Hooper; he 
was evidently listening with inter- 
est to the remarks of his friend, but 
veiling it under an appearance of 
abstruction amid the clouds of his 
meerschaum, 

Ingolsby proceeded 
thoughtful interval,— 

“The eye receives the light of 
the sun through the atmosphere, 
and by it obtains a knowledge of 
colour, form, and distance, but the 
light falling thus upon the retina 
gives no intimation of its character 
or quality. Interpose a bit of glass, 
a drop of water, or the diamond 
that blazes upon your finger, and 
the light has become radiant with 
distinct tints, blue, green, red, yel- 
low—they were there before—they 
are the ‘spirits’ of the ‘light’—un- 
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seen but existing, a little variation 
in the direction of the motion of 
some of its particles, and the splen- 
dour of fairy worlds are visible. 
Pass up now with your natural eye, 
which has just been filled with their 
gorgeous tints—up, through the 
wonderful combination of gases 
called atmosphere—up, twenty, 
thirty, fifty miles, and the eye no 
longer is conscious of light or heat, 
you pass into a region of total 
darkness. The sun will 
seen, not a ray of light will be visi- 
ble—the subtle sublimated matter 
called light and heat, passes onward 
from its source, and only becomes 
visible as it strikes the atmosphere 
about the earth.” 

“That is another fancy of 
Ingolsby’s, that he has been lectu- 
ring me upon as occasion offered, 
ever since we met beneath the ice 
and snows of the Jung Frau.” 

“But what relation has this to 
the power of the eye to discern a 
spirit ?” 

“Have patience—if the human 
eye depends so entirely upon the 
atmosphere for its vision, and can 
find in light itself such glorious 
beauty, by the mere interposition 
of a drop of water, is it not a rea- 
sonable conclusion that it requires 
only a slight modification of the 
medium through which light pass- 
es, to place everything enveloped 
within it clearly in view? You 
cannot say that a human soul in its 
spiritual existence has not form and 
substance, and also the appearance 
of the body in which it dwelt while 
onearth. There have been visitants 
from the spiritual world, and these 
were seen and recognized. The 
eye of sense perceived the presence 
of those who had once lived upon 
the earth, and those that saw these 
heavenly visitants proclaimed the 
fact.” 

I remarked, “those visions were 
for a special purpose, and we are 
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not to infer that they can be re- 
peated.” 

“Why not? The human race is 
yet under tuition—but my allusion 
to these instances was to prove that 
the human eye—the eye of sense 
has had cognizance of spiritual 
visitors, and therefore it is not im- 
possible as you affirm it to be.” 

“Well, [ think this idea of 
spiritual visitation, which Ingolsby 
presses upon us so pertinaciously, 
is a very uncomfortable one, and [ 
really wish he would talk about it 
with less seriousness. He cannot 
bring me to his way of thinking, 
but he fills my mind with strange 
misgivings, especially at night. 
And when I am alone in these old 
rambling inns which we meet with, 
built sometimes amid the ruins of 
ancient castles—the former scenes 
of blood and death—I find myself 
looking under my bed and behind 
doors, and into dark closets, witha 
degree of nervousness not at all 
agreeable.” 

“That is a weakness, my friend, 
mainly the fault of your early train- 
ing. Children and youth are 
familiar with ghost stories and tales 
of apparitions, frequently told them 
by injudicious mothers, or hireling 
nyrses, to keep them quiet, or as a 
punishment or threat, and so the 
young, tender mind is impressed 
with dreadful images that haunt 
them in the dark hours of night 
even at home, and thrill them with 
actual horrors whenever they are 
alone in wild and dreary places, 
Bear in mind that every actual and 
recognized visitant from the spirit- 
ual world, of which we have posi- 
tive information, has been a gra- 
cious and happy being!” and here 
Ingolsby’s voice, which was of 
peculiar power and melody, sunk 
to a tone that sounded like the 
clear thrilling notes of the Eolian, 
as the wind rushes over its weird 
strings. 
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“TI do not know—I cannot say— 
but I sometimes think—dream, if 
you please, that the good and the 
pure, who have left us, are yet with 
us, and in prdportion as we in our 
daily life, rise above its sins, so do 
we become prepared to obtain a 
glimpse of these our attending 
angels.” 

Turning to me with a strange 
subdued expression of face, Ingols- 
by continued : 

“ Have you never felt, after losing 
a dearly loved friend, one with 
whom you have passed years of 
happy intimacy and communion, 
and whose death led you to closer 
reflection upon its nature and its 
results, that the veil between your- 
self and the spiritual world was a 
very thin one? Have you never 
thought that you could possibly 
pierce it—or even at times have felt 
assured that there was an influence 
—a presence near you that could 
only be from the ‘loved and lost.’” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but these 
emotions are traceable to the im- 
agination.” 

“It is not easy to determine 
where reality and imagination meet. 
In fact, this is the whole difficulty. 
If we could say, in regard to cir- 
cumstances occurring in our expe- 
rience, this is reality and that is 
fancy, there would be no more 
speculation upon the question of 
spiritual visitations. This, however, 
we cannot do; we. cannot, in our 
own mind, arrive at a clear decis- 
ion.” 

“There I disagree with you,” 
said Hooper, “ just call everything 
the effect of imagination, and you 
have settled the question.” 

“Do you think so?” inquired 
Ingolsby ; “shall I relate to you an 
incident that once occurred to me, 
in which there were embarrassing 
circymstances, and where it was 
difficult to decide upon the charac- 
ter of the phenomena ?” 
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We expressed our desire to hear 
the relation. Ingolsby in a quiet, 
low tone, remarked that the deep- 
ening shadows gave warning of the 
close of the day, and that the story 
would be brief : 

“Many years ago, I will say 
twenty-five, I was residing in ove of 
the most beautiful villages in my 
native State, situated near the wa- 
ters of a lovely lake. The inhabi- 
tants of this village were, and are, 
as distinguished for their refine- 
ment as the location is for its beau- 
ty. J] was at the age when mature 
youthfulness is passing into early 
manhood, and engrossed with the 
hopes and aspirations of that de- 
lightful period of one’s life. If at 
that time I ever speculated upon 
the possibility of spiritual visita- 
tions, it was with the feelings of 
those who are taught that all such 
stories are but legends of foolish 
women, and to be placed in the 
same category as witches, ghosts, 
and goblins. | supposed I cared as 
little for these tales as any one, and 
had no more fear of a solitary walk 
by a lonely graveyard in a dark 
night, than the most courageous of 
my age. Nor was I particularly 
imaginative. I was a visitor, and 
an intimate of a delightful family 
circle, whose virtues, aud whose 
kindness to me, are all recorded in 
memory. The family consisted of 
father, mother, three sons, and 
three daughters. The eldest of 
these daughters I must describe, as 
with her my story is connected, 
Mary B——— was an invalid— 
she was dying of consumption, 
For many years she had been in 
feeble health, but always active in 
every good work. Tall, beautifully 
formed, with a pure Grecian pro- 
file, and an expression of surpassing 
sweetness and amiability,she walked 
the earth almost like an angel. At 
this time of which I speak, she was 
not in her youth. She had lived 
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some thirty summers, and had been 
engaged for some time to a gentle- 
man worthy of her; but her failing 
health had prevented the marriage. 
Slowly the destroyer preyed upon 
her system, but steadily and faith- 
fully Mary B continued to 
fulfill her mission on earth. The 
poor, the sick, the widow, and the 
orphan were her constant care. 
Meekly she pursued her daily round 
of charity and love, until she could 
no longer bear the fatigue of out- 
door exercise. Then, for months 
confined to her dwelling, and at 
last to her room, she still thought 
and laboured for others. As long 
as she could walk she continued to 
pass from room to room, interested 
in all the details of the household, 
giving advice to her sisters, speak- 
ing words of comfort to her aged 
parents, and listening patiently to 
the tale of her brother’s troubles. 
White as a lily, and clothed in 
white as she usually was, she seemed 
a spirit, while yet a habitant of this 


world. Winter passed away, the 
Spring came, roses, lilacs,and vio- 
lets were all in bloom around the 
dwelling place of Mary B 
but she was near her end, calm, se- 
rene, holy—she lay like a faded 
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flower. Around her were all her 
loving friends—she spoke to them 
in soft whispers of her peace, her 
joy, and told us, with a smile of 
seraphic beauty, that she had 
glimpses of brighter scenes—that 
around her there seemed to be an 
heavenly atmosphere, and at times 
she thought she saw celestial visi- 
tants near her couch—and so she 
died. We did not know the instant 
of her departure, but the angels 
took her to themselves, 

She was buried on Wednesday. 
Upon the following Sabbath eve- 
ning I accompanied the two young 
sisterstoareligiousservice. Neither 
going or returning had we men- 
tioned Mary’s name. I had not 
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thought of her. On reaching home 
we stopped in the porch, and I sat 
down upon the step of the door 
leading into the hall of the house, 
while the young ladies went in to 
lay aside their out-door apparel. 
From this hall a stairway led to 
the upper part of the house, on 
each side of it were rooms, one of 
which wasa parlour, and the other 
a bed room; both had been occu- 
pied by Mary. 

The moon was in its third quar- 
ter, the evening was clear, and a 
soft, pleasant light was lying upon 
the walks and plats of the lawn, 
and as I sat in the door way, just 
within the shadow of the trellis 
work over the porch, and saw the 
garden fresh and beautiful, and felt 
the air upon my cheek laden with 
fragrance—the physical predomi- 
nated, the sensuous was in the as- 
cendant, 

Just at this moment, without the 
slightest reflection or thought, it 
flashed like an electric spark upon 
my mind, that Mary B was 
there, in the hall, and if I should 
turn, I could see her. 

The flash was followed by instant 
action, I turned and gazed into the 
hall, dimly lighted by the moon, 
and I saw Mary B- , Just as 
she appeared in life, dressed in 
white, calm, sweet and lovely, stand- 
ing near the door of the room in 
which she died. The blood rushed 
from my heart, and for an instant [ 
lost control of myself. Soon recov- 
ering and looking out upon the 
pleasant garden and lawn, I rea- 
soned thus—this is a sudden freak 
of the imagination, it cannot be the 
spirit of Mary, for to me she could 
have no mission; and if it is, she 
will do me no harm now, for in life 
she only did good to all around 
her. Reflecting thus, I turned 
steadily to look again, and again 
she stood before me, and now, 
while intently regarding her, she 
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walked slowly across the hall to 
the parlour, and then looked to- 
wards me. Determined to know 
the nature of the vision, I arose, 
and deliberately stepped within the 
door, and carefully approached the 
now immoveable figure, with my 
eye intently fixed upon it. 

As I drew near, the vision be- 
came dim and obscure, and when I 
had reached within a few feet, it 
faded entirely away. I stepped 
backward to my place in the door, 
keeping my eyes upon the point 
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but fit did not brighten again, or 
become visible. I sat down upon 
the step, but no effort of the will 
could produce the effect. I arose, 
and examined the hall ; there was 
ne object of any kind in it, and 
there was no person there.” 

“Ts that all?” I enquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you formed an opinion 
upon the nature of the phenome- 
non ?” 

“T have.” 

“What was it ?” 


where the vision had disappeared, 





I shall not undertake to prove by arguments drawn from nature either the exist- 
ence of God, or the Trinity, or the immortality of the soul, or anything of this 
nature ; not only because I should not feel myself able to find in nature arguments 
strong enough to convince hardened atheists, but much more because this knowl- 
edge, without Jesus Christ, is useless and barren. Though a man should be per- 
suaded that the proportions of numbers are immaterial and eternal truths, depend- 
ing upon a first truth, by which they subsist, and which is called God, I should 
not find him greatly advanced towards his salvation.— Pascal. 


Even though the immortality of the soul should be a delusion, I should be sorry 
not to believe in it; for I confess that [ am not as humble as the atheist. 
know how it seems to them ; but I do not desire to barter the idea of my immor- 
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iality for the vision of a day’s happiness. It rejoices me to believe that I am im- 
mortal, as God is. Quite independently of revealed ideas, metaphysical percep_ 


tions give mea very strong hope of eternal happiness, which I should not wish to 
renounce.— Montesquieu. 


When two authors have succeeded in different styles of writing, sufficient at- 
tention is rarely given to the subordination of their talents, and Boileau is put on 
a par with Racine; whichis unjust.— Vauvenargues. 
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Where the blue Bosph’rus rolls his sparkling wave, 

High on the bank, among the tombs, I sat, 

The almost fairy scenes those waters lave, 

Spread out their beauties glorious, soft, yet grave, 
So that my soul, full wondering thereat, 

Feasted itself on beauty. In repose 

Of Eastern dream, old Scutari there sat 

On gentle hill, decked with its grassy mat, 

From water side to whére the Cypress grows 

In graceful stateliness, and far-forth throws 

From dense funereal forest shadows vast 

O’er the still wilderness of Moslem tombs, 

That darken’d Asia’s towering shores. That past, 
The Judge’s-Village stretches, till, at last, 

The Garden-Point runs out, with light-house crown’d, 
And the fair group of Islands distant looms, 
While nearer beauties Stamboul spreads around, 
And distant mountains all the prospect bound. 

But who can paint the fair and witching scene 

Of domes, and palaces, and min’rets tall, 

All terrace-like, arisfng ’midst the green 

Of varied foliage; while rolls between 

The opp’site shores and Stamboul’s time-worn wall 
The Bosph’rus, like a noble river bound 

By lofty, gentle-sloping banks, so crown’d 

With towns and palaces, that Nature’s face, 
Without their beauteous decking, would appear 
With all its verdant charms, half-stripp’d of grace ; 
As oft the beauty ofa maiden fair, 

In modest grace is made to shine the more 

By skill which doth adorn yet not obscure. 

And gazing thus, my soul went out in love 

And adoration at the glorious sight; 

Till, with majestic swiftness, high above 

The mountains rose the peerless Queen of Night, 
Her royal smiles making all glad and bright ; 
While, like a flaming sword, across the wave 
Flash’d a long stream of her reflected light, 
That, like a heav’n-sent signal, warning gave 

Of Moslem’s fall, and Islamism’s grave. 

The scene was passing beautiful :—there danced 
The glimmering lights throughout each piléd town, 
Like constellations on the hills strewn down; 
While, ever and anon, some light-boat glane’d 
Across the moonshine, and, like hopes of earth, 
That spring into a momentary birth, 

Was lost in deep’ning shadow. There advane’d 
Upon an islet, stood the Maiden’s Tower, 

Like a white spectral watchman, while afar, 
Like grim, gigantic guards, the mountains lower 
As though in-shutting with their jealous bar 
Another Eden. 
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Of late, M. Michelet has appear- 
ed as a worker in a new field of 
literature. The Roman Republic 
and the history of France have 
made way for studies in natural 
history and quasi-medical treatises; 
but everywhere we recognize the 
same style, the abrupt eloquence, 
the keen, swift glance, the too-hasty 
generalization. Passages of real 
sentiment are frequently met with 
in all his writings; but sometimes, 
also, the sentiment is false and the 
pathos moved by that which has no 
real existence. His clever book, 
L’Amour, is particularly liable to 
this reproach; some of its most 
touching passages, which deeply 
affect the reader at the moment, 
are found, on examination, to be in 
express contradiction of known 
physical laws, and without authori- 
ty other than the eloquent ianguage 
of the writer entitles them to. It 
is not such a writer that one can 
accept as a sure guide; but the ne- 
cessity of vigilant attention and ac- 
tive reasoning on the part of his 
reader makes the perusal of his 
books a stimulating and healthful 
intellectual exercise. 

In L’Oiseau, M. Michelet does 
not take the chair as a professor of 
Natural History ; he gives us rather 
such observations as any intelligent 
man might make after diligent 
study of the books, were every 
intelligent man able to write like 
Michelet. “What I publish to- 
day,” he says, “has its origin en- 
tirely in the family fireside. This 
book, if it be a book, has unfolded 


itself from our leisure hours, our 
afternoon conversations, our winter 
readings, our summer evenings.” 
.... As for man, we met him often 
enough elsewhere. Here, on the 
contrary, we desired something dif- 
ferent from the human world, the 
profound solitude, and the wilder- 
ness of ancient days. Man could 
not have lived without the bird, 
which alone has saved him from 
the insect and the reptile; but the 
bird would have existed without 
man. With or without man, the 
eagle would have reigned over his 
empire in the Alps. The swallow 
would not have failed of his annual 
migration. Unobserved, the alba- 
tross would have swept across the 
solitary ocean. Without waiting 
for a human listener, the nightin- 
gale would have raised his sublime 
hym in the forest, in a deeper secu- 
rity; and for whom? For the one 
he loved, for his nestlings, for the 
forest, even for himself, his own 
most refined audience.” 

Quite unexpectedly to his read- 
er, M. Michelet begins at the begin- 
ning; with the egg, which is the 
origin of all things, according to 
the ancient saying. And here, he 
remarks, that the most striking pe- 
culiarity about the life of birds, is 
the love which cherishes the egg 
and the callow fledgling into full- 
feathered life. In fishes, in insects, 
in the quadrupeds, the young is 
either abanconed, or hidden away 
in the sand, or left to struggle for 
itself very early; but the case is 
very far different with the bird. 





*L' Oiseau, par J. Michelet. Cinquidme Edition, revue et Augmentiée. Parts: 
L. Hachette et Cie. 1858. 
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Even in the egg, protected by its 
shell, every change of temperature 
is felt so keenly that the future bird 
suffers in its development by the 
chill; and hence the long, unrest- 
ing cares of the mother bird, and 
her voluntary captivity upon the 
nest. When the young bird is 
hatched, the mother’s cares are all 
redoubled, and she will not even 
leave the nest. The father supplies 
the food. What is all this but 
love, the true domestic attachment 
and fidelity, and the beginning of 
moral responsibility ? 

If we would admire the fruitful- 
ness of nature, her vigour of inven- 
tion, her inexhaustible riches, we 
must examine the eggs from which 
spring the innumerable tribes of 
birds, so brilliant in colouring, so 
varied in song. M. Michelet apos- 
trophizes them: ‘ Melodiousspar- 
_kles from the fire from on high, 
where are you not? for you there 
is neither height nor distance ; the 
heaven and the abyss are all one. 
What cloud, what sea, is not acces- 
sible to you? The earth, in its 
vast extent, with its mountains, its 
seas, and its valleys, belongs to you. 
I find you under the equator, daz- 
zling as rays of the sun; [hear you 
at the poles, in the eternal silence 
where life has ceased, and the last 
lichen has disappeared. You are 
found there; you live, you love, 
you testify to the presence of God, 
you quicken the region of death. 
In those terrible deserts your touch- 
ing fidelity makes innocent what 
man calls the barbarity of nature.” 

The stormy petrel, so dreaded by 
seamen as the omen of a coming 
tempest, has a good word spoken 
for him. M. Michelet finds that 
the poor bird, riding on the waters 
so far away from all land, is an- 
other ship in distress, driven before 
the tempest. The ship, around 
which he floats, is an island of ref- 
uge to the weary wanderer. The 
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track of the ship protects him from 
the waves and the wind, and he 
strives continually to keep under 
the lee of the vessel. But, as if to 
destroy the effect of his pleading, 
M. Michelet tells us in the next 
sentence that this timid bird is 
hardly ever seen till towards night. 
Do ships never cross the track of 
the petrel in daylight, or do storms 
always wait for the approach of 
night ? 

Another sea-bird, the gigantic 
albatross, is described at length and 
elegantly, He isseen, on the clear 
days, poised at an immense height 
in the air, or floating like a cloud 
across the bright blue sky ; and he 
rides out the most terrible tempests, 
safe in the power of his wings, He 
is almost entirely composed of wings; 
the body being hardly larger than 
that of a barn-yard fowl, while the 
spread of the wings is more than 
fourteen feet. Such a bird has no 
need of flight; he has only tolet 
himself be borne on the wind. The 
poetical figure of speech is literally 
realized in this bird; he sleeps on 
the storm. If he desires to fly, dis- 
tance becomes nothing to him; he 
can breakfast in Senegal and dine 
in America, Or, if he would length- 
en the voyage, he has only to sleep 
on his outstretched pinions, and the 
air buoys himup. Whata picture 
of ease, of entire exemption from 
all the lower accidents of existence ! 
Yet, when we come near to this 
mightiest of winged creatures, we 
find none of the serenity in his 
glance that should belong to a life 
of freedom. His eye is harsh, cruel, 
and unsteady in expression; and 
his bearing is uneasy, as of a crea- 
ture incessantly on the watch. His 
feet are very small and weak. 
Though his beak is formidable, he 
is not furnished with talons like the 
eagle, nor with his irresistible 
strength. And his wings, so mighty 
in the open air, become an embar- 
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rassment to him on the land, where 
he is easily captured; and, obliged 
as he is to seek his food in the wa- 
ters, he is constantly in danger of 
being dragged down by the wetting 
of his wings. So that, well armed 
as he is, superior to other birds in 
the power of his wings, in keenness 
of vision, and in boldness, the alba- 
tross is frequently compelled to make 
use of other birds as purveyors, 
Like our bald-headed eagle, he 
makes war upon more successful 
fishers than himself. So universal 
is the law of compensation. 

On occasion, the albatross does 
not hesitate to attack man: “On 
landing at Ascension,” says a navi- 
gator, “ we were attacked by alba- 
trosses, one of which tried to snatch 
a fish from my hand. Others flew 
around the pot in which our meat 
was cooking, without regarding the 
sailors who stood by.” Dampier 
saw old and sick albatrosses, living 
on reefs in the sea, and levying con- 
tributions on the other birds. 

“This bird,” says M. Michelet, 
“ the first of the winged tribe is the 
one which never perches; this first 
of navigators is the one that never 
reaches port. Land and sea are 
alike forbidden to him; he is an 
eternal exile. Let us envy nothing; 
for no existence here below is truly 
free, no career wide enough, no 
flight high enough, no wings suffi- 
cient. The most powerful is sub- 
jected; there is need of other 
pinions which the soul waits for, 
demands, and hopes for: 


‘ Pinions to rise above life, 
Pinions to pass beyond death!” 


Writing of the heron, who pur- 
sues his prey in the ponds and 
marshes, M. Michelet is led to the 
consideration of the races that have 
perished from the earth; the great 
saurians, and the gigantic birds 


contemporary with them. The 
heron, a weaker modern represent- 
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ative of those huge birds, is made to 
utter his thoughts upon the ages of 
the earlier world; a dethroned 
king, telling the ancient glories of 
his dynasty : 

“ The earth was our empire, and 
the kingdom of the aquatic birds in 
that intermediate age when it had 
not long emerged from the waters. 
A time of struggles and of wars, 
but of abundant subsistence. Every 
heron had his living secured to him 
then. No need to watch or to pur- 
sue; for the prey was at hand, and 
around the hunter. Millions of be- 
ings of a doubtful nature, flying 
toads and winged fishes, swarmed 
in the half-mingled elements. 

“What would you men have 
done upon such an earth? Terrific 
struggles were necessary against the 
monsters of the mud; and birds 
were made of gigantic size. What 
could Hercules have done with his 
club against the plesiosaurus? or 
how could he have faced the levia- 
than? Man would have perished 
an hundred times in such a conflict ; 
and it was through the birds that 
the earth became a peaceful habi- 
tation for human beings. Nor is it 
wonderful that wars with such gi- 
gantic foes at length wore out the 
winged victors; and in their turn 
they were made the prey of the 
beings for whom they had fought. 
Man came upon the earth, and be- 
gan the destruction of the winged 
races, even in their nests. The war 
of the pygmies and the cranes, sung 
by Homer, is not wholly a myth. 
And at last it will happen that the 
heron, also, shall disappear from 
the earth.” 

This prophecy is not really as 
hasty as it seems. For it is indu- 
bitable that the aquatic birds are 
disappearing by degrees; even now 
there are not many species left. 
The divers, the cormorant, the 
cranes, herons, and flamingos, are 
almost all that are left. It is true 
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that the swans, and the migratory 
birds of this class, the geese and 
ducks, seem to be more secure than 
the others; but even the swans are 
becoming scarce in regions where 
they were once numerous; and the 
wild geese and ducks are now sel- 
dom seen where twenty years ago 
they frequently appeared. 

Of the song of the swan, M. 
Michelet remarks, that it might 
once have been heard, since the 
vocal organs are well developed in 
the bird; and suggests that the 
warmer climates of Greece and It- 
aly might formerly have given the 
power ~ of song to those organs. 
But it is well known that the cli- 
mates of Greece and Italy are 
warmer now than they were two 
thousand years ago; and it has 
never been known that a creature 
living in wild freedom, has lost any 
original power given to it by na- 
ture. 

In the time of Buffon, we are 
told, heronries were numerous in 
France; but M. Michelet quotes 
Toussenel as authority for the as- 
sertion that there is but one now in 
all France, in a wood between 
Reims and Epernay. 

In the tropics, where countless 
tribes of insects and reptiles render 
life insecure, the bird comes to the 
aid-of man. The poisons of flow- 
ers and trees are equally absorbed 
by these intrepid armies. For in 
them, as in all animated nature in 
the tropics, life burns with an in- 
tensity that consumes the active 
power of poisons with impunity. 
The humming birds hang suspended 
over the flowers, fluttering their 
wings so incessantly that they seem 
to be motionless; while they plunge 
their sharp beaks into the depth of 
the blossoms, drawing up the juices 
and the little insects hiding there. 

In Africa and South America we 
find the secretary vulture and the 
serpent killer, birds whose whole 


life is a series of triumphs over the 
venomous snakes of those regions. 
The secretary is peculiarly fu rnished 
~for this warfare. At the extremity 
of each wing is a bare, bony joint, 
difficult to injure ; his beak issharp 
and hard; his neck well defended 
by thick-lying feathers. His mode 
of attack is as follows: gradually 
approaching the serpent, who 
watches him warily, he extends one 
of his wings to receive the stroke 
of the snake; the instant this is 
delivered, he sets one of his feet on 
the head of the snake, and with his 
sharp beak rips him in two through- 
out his whole length. Rarely does 
a snake escape from a battle once 
begun with the secretary. Nor is 
it only in his wild state that this 
vulture carries on this warfare 
against the serpents. He is a harm- 
less, docile bird, and, once tamed, 
will live peaceably in the farm- 
yard, which he clears of all rep- 
tiles. 

Light, so charming to all crea- 
tures, is the peculiar joy of the 
winged creation. M.. Michelet, in 
his work, “Le Peuple,” had al- 
ready given us a beautiful scene in 
his garden : “This summer, walk- 
ing in my garden, I heard the song 
of a bird perched on the branch of 
a tree, and singing to the setting 
sun; he turned toward the light, 
evidently rejoicing init. ‘I was de- 
lighted to listen to him, for he was 
very different in his bearing from 
our poor caged birds; his song 
touched medeeply. He turned his 
head backward, and arched his 
breast and throat; never did any 
songster display greater delight. It 
was no feeling of love, for the sea- 
son was over, but clearly the charm 
of the light, the mild beauty of the 
sun which pleased him.” 

Out of the light comes the song 
of the bird. Fishes are proverb- 
ially mute; and insects, even the 
bees, love the darkness, But the 
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birds seek the light, and give out 
their joy in song. In the torrid 

zone, the effect of the light is more 

apparent in the gorgeous colouring 

of their feathers ; in the temperate 

region, in the variety and tender- 
ness of their songs. It should seem 

that there is a philosophical reason 

for this difference between the birds 

of the warm and those of the tem-* 
perate regions. In the former, 

there is a profuse splendour of 
light never found in the latter; the 

light is never long obscured. In 

the latter, clouds and mists are fre- 

quent, and the return of light is 

felt the more keenly. Toillustrate 

this, M. Michelet remarks, that a 

common practice to induce a caged 

nightingale to sing, is to throw a 
cloth over his cage and leave him 

in darkness for a short time; when 

this cloth is removed, the bird be- 
gins his song, as if for joy. 

The migrations of birds, one of 
the most common of natural phe- 
nomena, are none the less among 
the most mysterious. That subtle 
power, which men call instinct, di- 
rects these periodical transitions, 
not blindly, but with regard to the 
atmospherical changes; making 
them earlier or later, according to 
secret intelligence of the coming 
seasons. On this subject our au- 
thor remarks, “that the bird is, 
more than any other creature, ac- 
quainted with wonders of meteorol- 
ogy, the changes of heat and of 
electricity, which our senses do not 
perceive. He perceives them in 
their very commencement by akind 
of physical prescience. What is 
more natural, then, than for man to 
interrogate this foreseeing instinct? 
This is the principle of the augu- 
ries; and nothing was more rea- 
sonable than this pretended folly 

- of antiquity. The science of me- 
teorology would draw sure results 
from such observations as those 

furnished by the flight of birds. 
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Had Napoleon, in September, 1811, 
taken warning by the premature 
passage of the birds of the North— 
the storks and the cranes would 
have given him sound information. 
In their precocious emigration, he 
would have seen the sign of the 
great and terrible winter. They 
fled towards the South, and he re- 
mained in Moscow.” 

M. Michelet’s desire to say a 
striking thing is perpetually lead- 
ing him astray, as in this last pas- 
sage. The flight of the cranes and 
storks in September, 1811, could 
not possibly have any connection 
with the severity of the winter of 
1812, more than a year later. We 
know that the winter of 1811 was 
not premature in its approach ; 
when the icy tempest fell upon the 
French army on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1812, it is said to have been 
the first instance of such an early 
winter in fifty years. A better 
founded observation is the follow- 
ing, which M. Michelet gives from 
his own experience : 

“ When we were at Nantes, in 
October, 1851, the season being 
still very fine, insects numerous, 
and the food of the swallows pienti- 
ful, we beheld the wise republic 
gathered in an immense assembly 
on the roof of the church of St. 
Felix. Why collected on this day, 
rather than anyother? At first 
we were ignorant of the cause, 
but soon we understood it. The 
sky was clear in the morning, but 
the wind blew from La Vendée. 
The pines moaned, and my cedar 
trees complained in a low, deep 
voice. The fruits fell to the ground, 
and we were busy gathering them. 
Little by little, the weather became 
cloudy, the sky disappeared, the 
wind fell, and everything became 
sombre. It was then, near four 
o'clock, that from every quarter, 
from the city, from the wood, from 
the Loire, from the Erdre, camele- 
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gions of birds, that settled upon the Where the mother has made her 
church with continual clamour. nest, the young ones come to make 
Without understanding their lan- theirsin the succeeding years. They 
guage, we thought we could gather return every year, and often the 
that they were not all of one opin- families of the swallows outlive the 
ion. Probably the younger, de- families of those who give them 
ceived by the warm breath of au- shelter in their houses. The very 
tumn, wished to stay where they flight of the swallows is always 
were. But the older and more ex- about a centre of attraction; it 
perienced insisted upon the neces-~wheels and turns incessantly in its 
sity of departure. They prevailed; long sweeps through the air, re- 
the black mass, spreading some- turning always to the same spot, 
times like a great cloud, flew away and that generally its home. All 
towards the south-east, probably to persons welcome the swallow, har- 
Italy. binger of the happy season of flow- 
They had not been gone four or ers and fruits, and emblem of faith- 
five hours, when the rain came down fulness, in its return to the dearly- 
as if all the cataracts of heaven had loved nest. M. Michelet quotes 
been opened upon the earth— the popular German saying, in 
Weather-bound in our house,which which the swallow warns the trav- 
shook with the wind, we admired elling workmen of the changes 
the wisdom of the winged sages, they may find at home. 
who had so prudently anticipated |= The swallow does not rise easily 
their annual change of place. The from a perch, or from the ground; 
next day, it would have been too its feet are weak and small. For 
late; the insects beaten down by this reason it builds its nest high in 
the fierce rain had perished, or hid- the air, so that it has but to fall in 
den themselves in the earth.” order to use its wings with perfect 
The dangers of this migration command. The Greek name of 
are very great. For some birds, it the genus, doug, (footless,) gives 
is true, they are smaller than for the exact definition of them. 
others; the birds of swift, strong | The numerous families of swal- 
flight, have not a great deal to lows, of which there are sixty spe- 
dread from the birds of prey,orthe cies, which fills the earth with its 
sportsman. But the others run gaiety and the charm of its flight, 
many risks. They are generally owes all its pleasing qualities to 
fat and heavy with abundant food; this deformity of the feet; it is at 
yet go they must. Forthe winters once one of the swiftest birds upon 
of Asia and Africa wait for them, the wing, and the most sedentary 
with their sunshine and perpetual and most attached to its nest. 
mild temperature. These birds of the temperate 
The best known of all the migra- climates are the friends of man, in 
tory birds is, of course, the swal- the regions where the changes of 
low. Without hesitation, he takes season gladden the earth visibly, 
possession of our dwellings; he and draw more closely together all 
builds his nest under the windows living creatures, that rejoice in the 
and the roofs, in the very chimneys. return of bright days, and the clear 
He is not at all, afraid of man; nights. M. Michelet well observes 
nor is it only that he trusts inthe that the unfailing verdure of warm- . 
swiftness of his flight to save him er countries is oppressive and sad- 
from harm, for he leaves his nest dening to the spirit. “Let me see,” 
and his young within our reach. he says, “ every year the spectacle 
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of a new creation to refresh my 
heart; to kindle again the hope 
that my soul shall be renewed and 
live again, and create for itself, 
- through the revolutions of sleep, of 
death, and of winter, a surely-recur- 
ring spring, We all say the same 
thing ; man, bird, all nature utters 
the same voice. We exist through 
change. To these strong alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, of cloud and 
of sunshine, of sadness and gaiety, 
we owe the temper and the vigor- 
ous personality of the West. The 
rain wearies us to-day ; but on the 
morrow will be clear weather. The 
splendours of the East, and the 
wonders of the tropics cannot com- 
pare with the first violets of Spring, 
the earliest songs of birds, the 
hawthorn blooms, the joy of the 
young girl who wears her white 
dress again. In the morning, a 
clear voice, singularly fresh and 
pure, of a metallic fullness, is heard ; 
it is the voice of the blackbird, and 
no sick heart, no peevish temper, 
can listen without a smile of pleas- 
ure,” 

Every one must have noticed 
that birds kept in cages in a room 
never fail, when conversation be- 
gins among the persons present, to 
take part in it after their fashion, 
either by chirping or by singing 
aloud. This is their universal in- 
stinct, even in liberty. “ They are, 
as it were, echoes of man.— 
They associate with voices and 
sounds, and add their poetical mel- 
odies tothem. By analogy and by 
contrast, they increase and com- 
plete the great effects of nature. 
To the deep roll of the ocean waves 
the sea-bird opposes his sharp, 
clanging cries; to the monotonous 
rustling of the leaves on the trees, 
the turtle-dove and a hundred other 
.birds, add a mournfully gentle un- 
der-note; to the waking of the 
fields, the gladness of the country, 
lark responds by its song, which 
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bears up to heaven the joy of the 
earth.” 

The bird known only by reputa- 
tion in America, the sky-lark, that 
ethereal songster rising into the 
unknown regions of light, 

“Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear. 


Until we hardly see, we feel that it is 
there,” 


this bird, sacred to poets forever- 
more, is a great favourite with M. 
Michelet. His Gallic blood recog- 
nizes with joy the national bird of 
his gay, quick-spirited race. , 

“The bird of the fields, par ex- 
cellence,” he says, “the bird of the 
labourer, is the lark; his unfailing 
companion, met with everywhere 
in his painful toil to cheer him, to 
sing to him of hope. Hope was 
the ancient motto of us Gauls, and 
for that reason we took as our na- 
tional emblem this modestly at- 
tired bird, so rich in heart and in 
song. Nature seems to have treated 
the lark severely. It is unable to 
perch on trees, and so makes its 
nest on the ground, near the timid 
hare, and without other protection 
than the furrowsof the field...... 
It would be thought that this poor 
bird must partake of the fearful, 
helpless nature of the hare, its 
neighbour. 

But how different is the fact! 
Hardly is the lark out of danger 
from the dog or the hawk, before 
it regains all its serenity, its song, 
its irrepressible joy. 

Two things sustain and animate 
its courage ; the light, and its love. 
It rears two or three broods of 
young ones in a year; and when 
the demands of its young are no 
longer made upon it, it turns to the 
light for its joy. It is the daugh- 
ter of day. 

As soon as day appears, when the 
horizon grows red, and the sun is 
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about to appear, she springs from 
the field like an arrow, and bears 
away to heaven the hymn of her 
gladness. Sacred song, fresh as the 
dawn, pure and gay as the heart of 
a child! This sonorous, far-ringing 
voice gives the signal to the reap- 
ers; the father calls his children: 
“Tt is time to go—do you not hear 
the lark?” The lark follows them, 
tells them to keep a good heart; 
in the warm hours, she invites 
them to sleep. Over the drooping 
head of the young girl, half awake, 
she pours forth torrents of harmo- 
ny. “No songster,” says Toussen- 
el,“ can contend with the lark in 
the richness and variety of its song, 
the breadth and softness of tones, 
the fullness and range of sounds, 
the suppleness and unwearied play 
of the voice. The lark sings for 


an entire hour, without ceasing for 
a half-second, rismg vertically in 
the air to a height of three thou- 
sand feet, and floating in the re- 


gions of clouds without one of its 
notes being lost in this unmeasured 
flight. What nightingale could 
do so much 2” 

The beloved bird of children, 
robin-redbreast, that covered so 
tenderly the bodies of those who 
first brought near to us the terrible 
idea of death, is also the friend of 
the poor cottager. Toussenel has 
thus beautifully described his ap- 
pearance in the late autumn : 

“When the first fogs of October 
foretell the coming winter, and the 
poor woodman goes into the forest 
to seek for his little store of dead 
wood, a small bird draws near to 
him, attracted by the sound of his 
hatchet; he flies around him, and 
tries every means to please him, 
singing in a low tone his softest 
notes. It is the redbreast, sent by 
some charitable fairy to assure the 
poor woodman that there is still 
some one in the world who cares 
for him. When the cottager heaps 
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closer together the stumps of yes- 
terday’s fire, and the dry branches 
crackle in the flame, the redbreast 
comes singing and chirping to claim 
his share of the genial warmth. 
When nature is lying wrapped in 
her mantles of snow; when the 
birds of the North pass in their 
triangular masses, and the wind 
roars about the thatched cabins, a 
small, low-sounding, flute-like voice 
is heard, giving evidence of the 
creative labour even in the midst 
of the general death-like lethargy.” 

No bird more readily becomes 
domesticated and friendly than the 
robin; a few crumbs of cake or 
bread, a few grains of corn is all 
he wants; and a friendly treatment 
soon makes him very familiar. 

M. Michelet well observes that 
the robin is his own poet; that 
few could hope to describe the 
humble poetry of his modest way 
of life. And he gives some very 
pretty verses, written by alady, we 
suppose of his own family, which 
seem to us to express the domestic, 
gentle character of the redbreast so 
well that we have endeavoured to 
translate them, in the spirit of the 
original. They are as follows: 


The woodman’s friend am I, 
Chirping fearlessly nigh. 


When the autumn is come, 
And the winds grow cold, 

Out in the woods I sing, 
And out on the wold. 


If he is sad, I chirp 
With a right good will; 
For I see through the cloud 
To the blue sky still. 


Let my song lift thy heart, 
And rejoice thy mind, 

Bring thee home to thy rest 
And dreams that are kind. 


When the frost covers all 
I tap at the pane; 

In the woods I[ can find 
Nor berries nor grain. 


And I come to my friend 
Of the autumn time, 

For a nook, warm and safe 
From the chilling rime. 
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Give the wanderer food 
In this famine dire ; 

A few crumbs anda place 
By the cheerful fire. 


The woodman’s friend am I, 
Chirping fearlessly nigh. 


The redbreast, when domestica- 
ted, is liable to fits of jealousy when 
kindness is shown to other pets. 
M. Michelet tells of one he owned, 
that flew into a violent rage when 
a nightingale, newly arrived, took 
off some share of the attention of 
the family from himself. The same 
robin always deserted the society of 
the other birds in the aviary when 
one of the family appeared; he 
would then fly to the person, look 
curiously at him, and chirp, as if to 
ask where he had been all the time. 

The nightingale, above-mention- 
ed, at first pined away, and refused 
his food; but one day, by accident, 
a lady in the house began to sing 
in a room not a great way off. The 
nightingale became excited, drew 


near to the wires of the cage, lifted 
his head, turned it from side to side, 
and listened with evident pleasure. 
From that moment he began to re- 


vive. On the authority of Tousse- 
nel, M. Michelet affirms that the 
nightingales are always deeply 
moved by the songs of women ; 
not those songs which are gay and 
sparkling, but the tender, plaintive 
melodies. The one he owned was 
always particularly affected by 
Schubert’s Serenade. 

M. Michelet regards man as the 
natural protector of the birds; it 
seems to him that there should be 
more than one intermediate stage 
between the wild freedom of the 
inferior animals, and the entire 
subjection to which man has re- 
duced many of them. We have 
not succeeded well, he thinks, in 
domesticating the different tribes 
of the earth. He enumerates the 
number of domestic animals be- 
queathed to us by the ancients; 
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the horse and the dog, the camel, 
the elephant, the sheep, and the 
cattle of all kinds, the barn-yard 
fowls ; and to these we have added, 
he says, only the turkey and the 
pheasant. This sounds plausibly, 
but we think one very obvious con- 
sideration has been overlooked by 
M. Michelet; is it certain that the 
happiness of any of the wild ani- 
mals would be measurably increased 
by their domestication ? 

For the condition of freedom, 
which Mr. Michelet considers as 
only an imperfect condition, is, we 
believe, a very happy and satisfac- 
tory one to the birds and beasts of 
the forest. Their world is plainly 
in the wilderness; their food is 
there, their beneficent labour is 
there, their enjoyments of every 
kind are there, and only there. 
What good end could be secured 
by the taming of any bird or beast, 
now happily fulfilling the condi- 
tions of its being ? 

From the interesting notes ap- 
pended to M. Michelet’s book, we 
take the following curious fact, re- 
lated by M. Chenviéres, of Geneva: 

“One day, I was walking with 
my son at Montier. We perceived 
towards the North, nearthe smaller 
Saléve,an eagle flying slowly from 
behind the rocks. When near the 
greater Saléve, he stopped, poised 
in the air, and two eaglets, which 
he had carried on his back, tried 
their wings, flying at first in circles 
very near the eagle ; every few mo- 
ments coming to rest upon his 
back. Little by little, their trials 
extended further, and at the end of 
the lesson they succeeded in flying 
to a considerable distance before 
seeking their perch on the eagle’s 
back. At the end of an hour, 
taking their places as at first, they 
were borne away by the old bird 
to the nest from which they had 
come.” 
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BURIAL OF PAUL JONES. 


In the “ Biographie Universelle” 
it is stated, in the notice of John 
Paul Jones, that this. distinguished 
seaman died at Paris, in July, 1792, 
in the greatest obscurity. It is also 
stated that he was interred in the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 

A recent investigation proves 
both of these assertions to be erro- 
neous. 

It is true that, in 1792, Paul 
Jones no longer attracted the pub- 
lic attention as strongly as he had 
in previous years; but he was very 
far from being entirely forgotten. 
The notice of his death, communi- 
cated to the Legislative Assembly, 
sufficiently establishes this fact. In 
the Moniteur of the 21st of July, 
1792, we find the following ac- 
count of the sitting of the 19th, 
Aubert Dubayet presiding : 

“A letter was read from Col. 
Blackden, a friend of Commodore 
Paul Jones, announcing that his 
friend having died at Paris, appli- 
cation had been made to M. Sim- 
onneau, commissary of the section, 
to cause him to be interred, with- 
out incurring any expense, on ac- 
count of a formality still in force 
with regard to Protestants. M. 
Simonneau indignantly replied that 
if no one else could be found to pay 
the necessary expenses, he would 
pay them himself. (Applause.) 

*M.—I demand that, in order 
to establish finally the freedom of 
worship, the Assembly send a dep- 
utation to attend the funeral of 
Paul Jones. (Applause.) 

The proposition was adopted.” 

In consequence of this resolution, 
the last honours were paid to the re- 
mains of Paul Jones, not at the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise, but at 


that of the foreign Protestants, 
which was situated in the street 
HO6pital St. Louis, by a decree of 
the Council of State, dated 20th of 
July, 1792. The following is a 
translation of the record of burial, 
taken from the registtr : 

“This twentieth day of July, 
1792, fourth year of Liberty, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, in ac- 
cordance with a decree of the Na- 
tional Assembly, of yesterday, in 
presence of the deputation of the 
said Assembly, composed of Messrs, 
Brun, president of the deputation, 
Brayvet, Cambon, Rouyer, Briviel, 
Deydier, Gayvernon, bishop of the 
department of Haute Vienne ; Cha- 
kot, episcopal vicar of the depart- 
ment of Loir-et-Cher; Carlier, Pe- 
tit, Le Josne, Robouame; and of 
another deputation of the consisto- 
ry of the Protestants of Paris, 
composed of Messrs. Marron, pas- 
tor; Perreaux, Bénard, Monguin, 
and Empaytaz, elders : 

Was interred in the cemetery of 
the foreign Protestants, John Paul 
Jones, native of England, and citi- 
zen of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, naval officer of the first rank in 
the service of the said States, aged 
forty-five years, deceased the eigh- 
teenth of this present month, at his 
residence, situated in the street of 
Tournon, No. 42, from the effects of 
dropsy in the chest, in the belief of 
the Protestant religion : 

The said interment being made 
in presence also of us, Pierre Fran- 
gois Simonneau, commissary of the 
king for this division, and commis- 
sary of police of the section Du 
Ponceau; of Sam’! Blackden, colo- 
nel of dragoons, in the service of 
the United States of America; of 
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Col. James Mountflorence, formerly 
major in the service of the State of 
North Carolina, and citizen of the 
United States of America; of Ma- 
rie-Jean-Baptiste Benoist Beaupoil, 
formerly a French officer, residing 
in Paris, in the passage Petits-Pé- 
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of others who have signed with us : 

Brun, Gay-Vernon, bishop and 
deputy; Deydier, deputy of the 
Ain; Rouyer, Frangois Chabot, 
Bénard, J. C. Mountflorence, Petit, 
Cambon, Jr. ; Bravet, Beaupoil, P. 
H1. Carlier, Duevesque, Lafontaine, 


res, No. 7; and of Louis Nicolas 
Villeminot, officer commanding the 
detachment of grenadiers of gens- 
darmes, forming the escort of the 
deputation of the Assembly; and 


Simonnean, Jacques Briviel, Ville- 
minot, Robouame, deputy ; ‘ Mar- 
ron, Perreaux, Monguin, Empaytaz, 
R. Ghiselin, of Maryland; S. Black- 
den, Griffith, of Philadelphia.” 





Men do not sufficiently esteem their fellows to suppose them capable of exalted 
position. It is as much as can be expected if they give credit to those who have 
worthily held high stations, when they are no longer living. But if a man of the 
greatest ability is proposed for a place, “‘ He would suit,” they say, “if he had 
more experience, or if he were less indolent, or if he were not so hasty, or the 
reverse.” For there is no pretext which is not put forward to exclude the candi- 
date, even to charging him with too severe a virtue, if nothing more plausible 
present itself; so little trath is there in the saying that it ts more easy to appear 
worthy of great dignities than to bear them fittingly. — Vauvenargues. 


Man is so great that his grandeur appears even in the fact that he knows him- 
self to be miserable. A tree does not acknowledge itself miserable. It is true 
that to know one’s self miserable isto be miserable; but it is a proof of greatness 
to recognize one’s misery. Therefore all his miseries prove his greatness; they 
are the misesies of a great lord, the miseries of a discrowned king.—Pascal. 


There are some men who dress up everything; with them there is no king, but 
an august monarch, no Paris, but a capital of the kingdom. There are places in 


which it is proper to call Paris, Paris; and others where one must speak of it as 
the capital of the kingdom.—Pascal. 


Turenne, the bravest and most virtuous of men, venerated réligion; and an 
immense number of obscure men are counted among the wise and sagacious, for 
no other reason than because they despise religion.— Vauvenargues. 
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Our readers, we take it, will scarcely 
need to be told that among the younger 
prose-writers of the South, Mr. Trescot 
is one of the most vigorous, thought- 
ful and matured. His two elaborate 
works upon the Diplomacy of the Revo- 
lution, and the Diplomatic History of 
the Administrations of Washington and 
Adams, have earned for him a wide and 
deserved reputation. Whilst other young 
men of talent are expending their time 
and best energies in the pursuit of pollrt- 
tcal fame and power, Mr. Trescot, with 
a singleness of aim, and a concentrated 
energy of labour which we cannot too 
emphatically commend, is toiling in a 
field of historical research, which promi- 
ses, in tlie end, to yield to his exertions 
the very richest rewards. The charac- 
ter of Mr. Trescot’s mind, and the na- 
ture of his attainments are such as to 
justify us in. anticipating for him in the 
career he has chosen, a high degree of 
usefulness and success. His intellec- 
tual operations, as at present revealed 
in his writings, are distinguished for 
analytical clearness and precision, for 
individuality, though not arrogance of 
thought, and for a calm, almost judicial 
prudence in his manner of arriving at a 


i . i 
judgment of events or persons, which 


with every candid reader must give un- 
usual weight and authority to all of his 
decidedly-ex pressed opinions. 

Of the various public addresses de- 
livered by Mr. Trescot during the last 
ten or twelve years, the Oration under 
review is certainly one of the ablest in 
point of argument, and the strongest in 
style and diction. We cannot now pre- 
tend to give a satisfactory outline of its 
reasoning, but must content ourselves 
with dwelling upon a few prominent 
points, illustrated by brief quotations. 

Mr. Trescot’s principal purpose in this 
Address has been to show that the social 
and political character of South Carolina 
is owing to a combination of the elements 
which follow. 1st. the mixed nature of 
our early settlers. 2d. The common law 
habit of thought, and the political theo- 
ries of 1683 peculiar to our early English 
settlement. 3d. The Institution of Slavery. 
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In regard tothe first division of his 
subject, the author thinks that the popu- 
lar opinion is singularly erroneous. It 
is customary in speaking, or writing of 
the first settlers of Carolina, to give a 
marked predominance to the Cavalier 
element. “Now,” Mr. Trescot remarks, 
“T hold that we indulge in no little cant 
upon this point, thus unintentionally ob- 
securing and diminishing some of the 
most honourable and powerful elements 
of our native growth and character. I 
will, therefore, endeavour to analyze the 
nature ofthat first settlement.” In doing 
this, Mr. Trescot compares Carolina 
with Virginia rather than New England, 
because, as he justly says, “ the con- 
trast between the early Puritan settle- 
ment and our own is broad and obvious, 
while the differences between Virginia 
and Carolina, although very strong, are 
not so patent.” He then proceeds to 
show that at the time of the discovery 
and earlier settlement of the “Old Do- 
minion,” the ancient monarchical spirit 
was in unabated vigour, that loyalty was 
considered the chief virtue of a gentle- 
man; that it was a period of adventu- 
rous daring, and chivalrous, even des- 
perate exploits, guided by a spirit of 
knight-errantry rather than of sober rea- 
son; that the heroes of this history par- 
took ofthe temper of such men as Ral- 
eigh, Gilbert and Sir Richard Grenville ; 
and again, that Virginia being an im- 
portant colony of England during the 
Great Rebellion, “stood by Charles I. in 
the true Cavalier spirit, and when the 
fight was over, made equal terms with 
Cromwell. Carolina,” he declares, ‘‘on 
the contrary, was not settled until a 
much laterday. The spirit of chivalry 
which became utterly extinct after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, the last ex- 
ploit of which was the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada, infused no ro- 
mance in our settlement. Even the 
genuine Cavalier spirit had died out, for 
there was no Carolina in the days of the 
the great rebellion. No British vessel 
drooped her colours in any Carolina 
harbour, in mournful intelligence of the 
death of brothers and friends at Naseby 
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or Marston Moor; the sound of the fatal 
blow which struck so heavily upon the 
loyal heart of England, woke no shud- 
dering echo in our yet untrodden forests. 
It was not until England had passed 
through all these trials—not until Crom- 
well had done his work and gone to his 
judgment—not until Charles II. had re- 
turned to wonder where were the rebels 
who had slain his father, and to find all 
England, not Cavalier, but clamorous 
for royal bounty, that our settlement 
was commenced. And the founders of 
our history are not brave and gallant 
knights, but wary politicians; the slow 
and cautious Monk, the prudent Claren- 
don,the shrewd and sagacious Shaftes- 
bury. There was no romance in their 
work—no Virgin Queen to play chivalry 
before; but they looked to large acres, 
steady, hard-working colonists, quit- 
rents, imposts, money, in other and 
shorter words, the settlement of Virginia 
was undertaken as an achievement — 
the settlement of Carolina was begun as 
an investment. 

“In the next place,the early settlers 
brought with them the theory of 1688— 
the same in principle which beheaded 
Charles I., exiled James IL., and devel- 
oped afterwards into our own revolu- 
tion. Nowthis theory is the direct re- 
verse in its principles and consequences 
of all that belongs to the Cavalier spirit, 
which is nothing more nor less than the 


feudal system, dying out as an institu- 
tion, but still lingering as a sentiment. 
The truth is, the people of Carolina were 


whigs—old-fashioned English whigs. 
Alltheir acts and their words, from the 
earliest diflerences between the people 
andthe proprietary government, through 
the revolution, down to the latest State 
paper in our history, prove direct de- 
scent from that stock. Ourvery consti- 
tutional abstractions for which we have 
become so famous, from them uatil now, 
are but reproductions of the spirit and 
style of the Convention of 1689; and 
even Mr. Calhoun’s mental pedigree can 
be traced back, link by link, to Lord 
Somers and old Sergeant Maynard. 

“Independent, too, of this theory, the 
very fact that the proprietary govern- 
ment stood between our early settlers 
and the crown, demanding their alle- 
giance, but in ng way attracting their 
loyalty, made resistance so much the 
more easy ; and in consequence no col- 
ony exhibited an earlier, more resolute, 
or sturdier independence, a clearer in- 
tention, and, I may fairly add, a higher 
ability to govern itself.” 

The Huguenot element is next taken 
into account as modifying in a most im- 
portant respect the character of the early 
population of the State. This influence 
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was the stronger, because at first re- 
sisted. The difficulties arising therefrom 
worked out, however, their own natural 
solution, and left, a8 their result, “a 
characterin which were fused the strong 
will, the enterprise, patient, but bold, 
the rough truthfulness of the English 
mind, with the enthusiasm and quick 
courtesy of the French temper.” 

The illustrations of the second and 
third distinguishing characteristics of 
our social and political system, upon 
which Mr. Trescot insists, and the fur- 
ther arguments employed to support his 
views, we can neither quote nor criti- 
cise. Our space, unfortunately, will 
only permit us to extract certain of the 
more animated and rhetorical portions 
of the Address, fair specimens of Mr. 
Trescot’s style, which, we suppose that 
every intelligent reader will agree with 
us, is a model of grace and strength, of 
elegance of tone, and the vigorous di- 
rectness of “ English undefiled.” 

Here is a noble tribute to the genius 
and the morale of Wm. Lowndes: 

“Tn 1511, William Lowndes entered 
Congress, and for ten years his calm, 
sagacious mind tempered the wisdom of 
our national councils. Gently and softly, 
like the pure and wholesome light, his 
influence spread beyond his native State, 
until it lit the remotest corners of this 
great Union. Concerned only to do 
right, willing and anxious to believe all 
men pure as himself, his sweet and ear- 
nest nature disarmed the fiercest oppo- 
sition and softened the bitterest preju- 
dice. Active and foremost at a period 
of great political excitement, when not 
personal vanity but public zeal might 
naturally tempt a statesman of his great 
gifts to gather power unto himself, and 
to triumph in his cause, he earned the 
noblest eulogy which I think can be paid 
to an American statesman—that he was 
the mediator rather than the leader of 
the House. In contact with the quiet 
and strength of his intellect, men of 
more fiery energy grew calm, and men 
of weaker resolution grew strong. I 
need not dwell upon his career; it is 
familiar to us all. The great purpose of 
his life was duty, and it was his rare fe- 
licity, a privilege given in the angry 
strife of human ambition to but a few 
lofty and exceptional natures, to do his 
duty in charity with all men. He died in 
1822, soon after the close of the contest 
as to the admission of Missouri—a con- 
test which he had laboured earnestly to 
compose, and he died thinking that not 
without success he had striven to re- 
store peace to the land he so dearly 
loved. He was taken away in the very 
meridian of his fame and usefulness, as 
if such a pure and noble spirit was unfit 
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for the fierce and fanatic struggle which, 
from that day to this, has grown deeper 
and deadlier. As he had lived, so he 
died. All through life he had accepted 
high responsibilities as God’s appoint- 
ment, and when at last God called him 
from this narrow and perplexed field to 
far wider and clearer duties, he bowed 
his head meekly, and with Christian se- 
renity, received death’s summons to this 
great promotion— 


For doubtless unto him was given 
A life that bears immortal fruit, 
In the great offices which suit 
The full grown energies of Heaven.” 


And not less deserved is the tribute 
which follows, to the services of Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms. It is in pleasing 
contrast with that tone of depreciation 
and unworthy cavil, which, to the shame 
of the detractors be it said, has not un- 
frequently been employed towards this 
distinguished writer and patriotic citi- 
zen: 

*“ And I cannot refer to this glorious 
portion of our history without acknowl- 
edging the debt which, I think, the State 
owes to one of her most distinguished 
sons, for the fidelity with whith he has 
preserved its memory, the vigour and 
beauty with which he has painted its 
most stirring scenes, and kept alive in 
fiction the portraits of its most famous 
heroes. I consider Mr. Simms’ Partisan 
Novels as an invaluable contribution to 
Carolina history. 

“Tam young enough to speak from 
experience, and I am sure that many a 
boy who is now eagerly following his 
heroes through the swamps of the San- 
tee or along the banks of the Ashley, 
will find his local attachment strength- 
ened and widened into affection for his 
State, and in the time to come will do 
her ready and unselfish service, stimu- 
lated by the heroic traditions to which 
the imagination of the novelist has im- 
parted a dramatic and living reality.” 

What a@ ringing and vigorous burst 
of patriotic ardour in the ensuing para- 
graph ! 

“T trust that I approach the subject 
with that truthful gravity which alone 
becomes it. I cannot, indeed I would 
not, forget that Iam a son of Carolina, 
born to a large inheritance of honoura- 
ble fame; surrounded and sustained by 
high and noble memories; that far be- 
hind me, guarding the spotless shield of 
my native State, stand the monumental 
effigies of great men made perfect; that 
it is my privilege to walk in the light of 
glorious examples. I cannot forget that, 
as the years have gone by, into her bo- 
som have been gathered the venerable 
men and the pure women whose lips 
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and lives have taught me to be true, 
and just and brave; and that to me her 
very soil is holy ground. Forget! Who 
of us can forget—who of us but feels that 
nothing, neither time, nor trouble, nor 
the dim eye, nor the dull ear, can sepa- 
rate us from the love of South Carolina 
—can shut us out from the solemn mu- 
sic of the wind in her pine forests, the 
glory of the sunlight on her broad marsh- 
es, the glow of the great ocean as it 
clasps her beautiful coasts—all these 
sights and sounds with which she nursed 
the sentiment of our youth, refreshed 
the vigour of our manhood, and with 
which she will soothe the hours of that 
long twilight, when we will all creep 
gladly to her bosom, there to rest for- 
ever!” 

Nothing could be more impressive 
than the peroration, especially the strik- 
ing and masterly illustration embodied 
in the last two sentences. 

“We cannot draw strength and 
knowledge from a purer source than 
from the words and deeds of those saga- 
cious men wo, with time and great 
trouble, laid the foundations of the State 
which we so proudly call our own. The 
task which they began it is ours to carry 
on through difficulties and dangers, 
not greater but different. The institu- 
tion which, with them, was an experi- 
ment, has become the corner stone ot 
our social and political life, and it has 
become our duty to prove toa sceptical 
and hostile world that it is compatible 
with the great interests, the high ends, 
the purifyingand elevating influences of 
a Christian civilization. Surely it is no 
light duty, no trifling responsibility. It 
has to be borne in trial and doubt and 
difficulty ; but the end is certain. Ifwe 
are indeed carrying out God’s plans, the 
hour of triumph will come. It may not 
be to-day or to-morrow ; our children’s 
children may have go take up our con- 

roversy, but whatthen? Among those 
wonderful facts which astronomy has 
taught us—facts so vast that they seem 
almost beyond the measure of our finite 
intelligence—there is one which, sub- 
lime in itself, has always seemed to me 
to furnish a moral analogy even still more 
impressive. It is that the light of the 
great, lustrous stars, shining serenely 
and steadily above us, has taken un- 
counted years to reach us, and that there 
are still other orbs, the glory of whoxe 
brightness has not yet travelled the infi- 
nite distances of space, but that in the 


‘fullness of time they will shine in their 


appointed places. Andso with nations. 
God’s time is not as our time, and we 
cannot tell how late or how svon a great 
national duty, fitly discharged, will shine 
as an example to the generations of 
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men; but the time will come when its 
light shall have traversed the long years 
of darkness, and then it will stand in 
pure and full effulgence, a perpetual 
and guiding light, fixed, eternal in the 
Heavens.” 





We received, too late to be noticed in 
our last number, a copy of the Address, 
and Poem delivered on the first Anni- 
versary of the Carolina Art Association. 

Mr. Middleton’s Address is thoughtful 
and philosophical in a high degree. 
Considering Art as the exponent of 
man’s best capacities, he seems to us to 
have established beyond a doubt that 

*man is always an artist; and that the 
elevated standing of Artin any nation is 
the measure of that nation’s civilization. 
It will at once be seen that this soundly- 
reasoned conclusion entirely over- 
throws the argument frequently ad- 
vanced against the cultivation of Art; 
that a nation becomes effeminate in 
proportion to the progress of the fine 
arts in its estimation. Such an argu- 
ment is worthy of the Spartans, who 
placed all excellence in desperate val- 
our; but cultivated minds should be 
ashamedofi!. For, indeed, as Mr. Mid- 
dleton has well shown, Art flourishes, 
not by patronage, or the faint encourage- 
ments of fashion, but by devotion ; by a 
deep, abiding seuse in the artist’s 
heart of the sacredness of his calling ; 
and the nation is blessed wherein such 
men arefound. The following passage 
is as true as it is eloquent. 

“Much is said, and it seems to me, 
without due reflection, of the value of 
fame, as a stimulus to artistic excel- 
lence; but, I think, it must enter little, 
if at all. into the motives of the true art- 
ist. His inspiration must come from 
within, it must be spontaneous and irre- 
sistible ; there can be no consideration 
of profit or loss—no calculation of chan- 
ces—no hesitating between conflicting 
claims. The aesthetic principle has no 
more need of prompting than the moral. 
The sense of beauty is as high and in- 
dependent as the sense of honour, or the 
sense of virtue......The standard is 
within—a fixed, unchangeable principle, 
an innate, -irresistible impulse, which 
may, indeed, be smothered or denied, 
but can never mislead or betray.” 

Mr. Hayne’s poem, a noble vindica- 
tion of Art, is itself an example of that 
beauty inseparable from the works of 
thetrue artist. Adopting, in its loftiest 
sense, the belief in the divinity of man’s 
creative power, Mr. Hayne approaches 
the consideration of his subject in the 
reverent spirit becoming a minister at 
the inner shrine ofthe temple, Thetwo 
ideas running through the poem, that of 
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the debasing pursuit of material objects, 
and that of the purifying effect of ear- 
nest cultivation of the spiritual nature, 
are presented to usin images of rare 
beauty and fitness of language. We 
have room for but one extract, the open- 
ing of the poem, wherein these two ideas 
are thus impressively contrasted : 


“There are two worlds wherein our 
souls may dwell, 

Two mighty worlds by eager spirits 

sought, 

One,the toud mart wherein men buy 
and sell, 

The haunt of grovelling moods and 
shapes of hell; 

The other, that immaculate realm of 

Thought, 
In whose bright calm the master-work- 
men wrought, 
Where genius lives on light, 
And faith is lost in sight; 

Where the full tides of perfect music 

swell, 

Up to the heavens that never held a 

cloud, 

And round great altars reverent hosts 

are bowed,— 

Altars upreared to Love that cannot die, 
To Beauty that forever keeps its youth, 
To kingly Grandeur, and t virginal 

Truth, 

To all things wise and pure, 

Whereof our God hath said, “endure ! 

endure ! 

Ye are but parts of me, 

The Hath Been and the evermore To Be 

Of my supremest Immortality !” 





The sixth number of the Magasin de 
Librairie contains an interesting post- 
humous paper of Alfred de Musset; in 
which the poet gives an account of a 
supper with Rachel, on the 29th May, 
1839, when the great tragic actress was 
comparatively unknown. Rachel was 
performing in Tancréde, at the Théatre- 
Frangais, on the evening in question. 
The play was over by 10 o'clock, and 
de Musset, passing out through the gal- 
leries of the Palais Royal, met Rachel 
escorted by one of her admirers, and fol- 
lowed by several of the actresses. De 
Musset stopped to salute her; she an- 
swered, “Come and sup with me.” 
They reached the house, and took their 
seats at table ; just then Rachel discoy- 
ered that she had left her rings and 
bracelets at the theatre, and her ser- 
vant was sent to fetch them. Rachel 
took the servant's place in the prepara- 
tion of the supper; and in a quarter of 
an hour appeared with a dish, contain- 
ing three beefsteaks. These, with a 
little stew, madethe supper. They had 
neither plates nor spoons, the servant 
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having carried off the keys. Rachel 
opened the sideboard, took outa wooden 
salad-fork and a plate,and began to eat 
alone. “But,” said her mother, ‘there 
are iron spoons in the kitchen!” Her 
daughter brought them, and distributed 
to each of the company. We translate 
portions of the dialogue, the whole of 
which is too long for our pages: 
THE MOTHER. 

My dear, your beet-steaks are over- 
done. 

RACHEL. 

You are right ; they are hard as wood. 
When I kept house, I was a better cook 
than lam now....You don’t eat, Sarah? 

SARAH. 
No. [never eat with iron spoons. 
RACHEL. 

You mean ever since I was able to 
buy adozen silver ones. IfI grow rich- 
er, no doubt you will want one servant 
before your chair, and another behind. 

(TO DE MUSSET.) 

Only think of it; when I was at the 
Théatre Moliére I had only two pairs of 
stockings, aad every morning.......-. 
Here her sister Sarah began muttering 
in German, to hinder Rachel from fin- 
ishing. 

RACHEL. 

No German here! I had only two 
pairs of stockings, and in order to play 
in the evening, I had to wash one pair 
every morning.. -....[ got up every 
morning at six o'clock, and by eight, all 
the beds were made. Then I went to 
buy the dinner. 

DE MUSSETT. 
And did you salt the reckoning ? 
RACHEL. 

Not at all; [ was a very honest cook, 
was I not, mama? 

THE MOTHER, (with her mouth full.) 

Ah, that you was! 

RACHEL. 

Once, only, 1 took toll for a whole 
month together. And atthe end of it, I 
found I had three francs. 

DE MUSSET, (severely.) 

And what did you do with those three 
francs, M’dile? 

THE MOTHER, (Rachel keeping silent.) 

She went and bought a Moliére, so she 
did! 


Really ! 
RACHE 


L. 

Yes. I had aCorneille and a Racine; 
and I needed a Moliére-... What, M’dile 
Rabut, you are going? Good evening. 

Allthis time, Sarah continued to grum- 
ble, in German, of which Rachel took 
no notice. A glass of absynthe was 
brought for De Musset, and Rachel be- 
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gan to make a bowl of punch. In order 
to enjoy the blue flame of the burning 
spirit, Rachel insisted on having the 
lamps removed under the table, during 
which temporary twilight, the mother, 
green and blue by turns in the strange 
light, watched every movement of de 
Musset. 

One of the small flatterers of Rachel, 
wishing to say something pleasing, ob- 
served that M’dlle Rabut, who had gone 
out, was not pretty that evening. De 
Musset replying that he thought her 
quite pretty, another of the company re- 
marked that she was not intelligent. 
Rachel interruptéd him : 

“Why do you say that? She is not as 
silly as many others, and, besides, she’s 
a good girl. Leave her alone; I won't 
hear any one speak in that way of my 
companions.” 

When the punch was made, Rachel 
filled the glasses all round. While they 
sip their punch, de Musset remarks: 

How well you read that letter this 
evening! You were much agitated. 

RACHEL. 

Yes, I felt as if something was giving 
way within me. But, after all, I do not 
like Tanecréde. It is false, not real. 

DE MUSSET. 

You prefer the plays of Corneille and 
Racine. 

RACHEL. 

I like Corneille greatly, and yet he is 
sometimes trivial, sometimes inflated. 
Everything there is not true, either. 

DE MUSSET. 

Be careful what you say. 


RACHEL. 

Come, let us see. In Horace, for in- 
stance, when Sabina says: ‘One can 
change a lover, but never a husband.” | 
do not like that. It is coarse. 

DE MUSSET. 
But you must acknowledge it is true? 
RACHEL. 

Yes, it is true ; but is it worthy of Cor- 
neille? No, talkto me of Racine; Iad- 
mire that man. Everything he says is 
so fine, so true, so noble ts eee 

DE MUSSET. 
What part are you studying now ? 
RACHEL. 

We are going to play Marte Stuart ; 

and then Polyeucte, and perhaps...... 
DE MUSSET. 
Well? 


RACHEL, striking the table with her hand. 

Yes, I will play Phédre. They tellme 
I am too young, that I am too thin, and 
a hundred other silly things. My an- 
swer is, itis the finest charaeter in Ra- 
cine, and I mean to play it. 

SARAH. 
My dear, you may be wrong. 
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RACHEL. 

Nonsense. I have read the play ten 
times in these eight days; I don’t know 
how I shall play it, but T tell you I feel 
it. The papers may say what they 
please; they shall not turn me from it. 
—(turning to Musset.)—Shall I go and 
get the book? Will you read it with 
me? 

DE MUSSET. 

Will I read it? You could name no- 

thing so agreeable. 


SARAH. 
But, my dear, it is half-past eleven. 
RACHEL. 

Well, why don’t you go to bed, then ? 

Sarah goes. Rachel, after afew min- 
utes absence, brings the volume of Ra- 
cine, takes her seat next to de Musset, 
opens the book, and they begin to read. 
One by one the company disappear ; 
Rachel slightly bowing her head to each 
in turn, while she continued reading. 
At first, her tones were monotonous, 
but by degrees she became animated ; 
and at the declaration, her right arm ex- 
tended on the table, her left hand sup- 
porting her forehead, with flashing eyes 
and changing colour, she spoke in alow, 
deep whisper, with a power de Musset 
never saw in her onthe stage. The si- 
lence, the late hour of the night, the dis- 
ordered table, the flickering candle, the 
form of the sleeping mother; these 
things, says de Musset, made upa Rem- 
brandt-like picture of life never to be 
forgotten. 

At half-past twelve, the father re- 
turned fromthe Opera. Ashe sat down, 
he spoke roughly to his daughter, or- 
dering her to cease reading. Rachel, 
with tears in her eyes, closed her book, 
and de Musset took leave. 


The English newspapers notice thus 
the death of Lady Morgan : 

“Lady Morgan died in London on 
the 14th of April. She was the daughter 
of an actor named Owenson, and was 
born in Dublin about 1789. She became 
known as an,authoress by a collection 
of poems called the ‘Lay of the Irish 
Harp,’ and by the * Wild Irish Giel,’ and 
one or two other romances. She mar- 
ried Sir Charles Morgan, a physician, in 
1816, after which she spent several 
years on the continent. During this 
time she published ‘Flora McCarthy,’ 
‘O'Donnel,’ and the ‘ Missionary,’ and 
other romances, beside ‘France’ and 
‘Italy,’ very clever books on those 
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countries. That on Italy gained the 
praise of Byron. She returned to Ire- 
land in 1823, and visited France again 
in 1829. and Belgium in 1833. She af- 
terwards produced ‘France in 1829,’ 
‘Woman and her Master,’ the ‘Book 
without a Name,’ to which her husband 
contributed, and some very entertaining 
notes to a new edition of the ‘ Wild 
Irish Girl’ In 1848 she had a contro- 
versy with Cardinal Wiseman concern- 
ing the chair of St. Peter at Rome, in 
which she was thought to have entirely 
defeated the Cardinal. Her last produc- 
tion was her ‘Autobiography,’ pub- 
lished in London a few months ago,” 

Probably the oldest writer of distine- 
tion—not excepting DeQuincey—now 
living, and still engaged in literary la- 
dour, in Great Britain, is that invincible 
and delightful author, Leigh Hunt. A 
series of essays called, after his quaint 
style, “‘The Occasional,” are now being 
published in a London weekly paper. 
Here is an extract from the last of these. 
It proves, we think, that Hunt’s intellect 
is as vigorous as ever: 

“Howis it that no man of genius, 
however great, however greater, has re- 
ceived such honours from his British 
countrymen? Nobody took notice of 
Bacon’s hundred years; nobody of Mil- 
ton’s; nobody of Newton’s; nobody of 
Shakspeare’s. What is the reason of 
this difference between the fond love of 
the memory of such a man as Burns, 
and the no-love-at-all for those other 
great men, Shakspeare himself not ex- 
cepted? The reason is, that Burns we 
do know ; that we are astonished at 
him, but not enough to be oppressed at 
the astonishment, and that he fulfils all 
the other conditions necessary to uni- 
versal regard. Heis allied to the great- 
est minds by his genius, to the gravest 
by his great thoughts, to the gayest by 
his gay ones, to the manliest by bis in- 
dependence, to the frail by his frailties, 
to the conscientious by his regrets, to 
the humblest ranks by his birth, to the 
poorest among them by his struggles 
with necessity ; above all, to the social 
by his companionship, and to the whole 
world by his being emphdtically a hu- 
man creature, ‘relishing all sharply, 
impassioned as they,’ excluding none 
from his sympathy but those who have 
no feeling for others, and having a re- 
serve of pity in his contempt even for 
those who, because they were not their 
own makers, are but asorry, losing kind 
of devils after all.” 








Civilized America. By Thomas Colley 
Gratton, late H. B. M. Consul for the 
State of Massachusetts. London: 
Bradbury § Evans. 1859. 


Our readers are not to suppose that 
these two formidable-looking oztavos 
contain the hasty unconsidered obser- 
vations of a travelling Englishman. 
(We consider Mr. Grattan an Eng- 
lishman, because he adopts the tone of 
one, and himself makes use of the word 
England in its general acceptation.) 
We are told in the preface, “ with a full 
understanding of the difficulty, and tak- 
ing chance for the indulgence, I began 
this work. But to lessen the first, and 
to give me a better claim to the latter, I 
resolved not to write until I had duly 
reflected on what I was about to say. I 
was aware that men who hastily commit 
themselves to an opinion, may deceive 
themselves as to its value, and persist in 
what they should abandon; forthe pride 
of consistency is often stronger than the 
love of truth. I have not, therefore, 
forced the utterance of crude notions, 
which that false pride might have in- 
duced me to stick to, right or wrong. If 
I have erred in my opinions, it has not 
been from haste.” And at the close of 
his preface, he says: ‘‘With the excep- 
tion of the first two or three chapters, 
none of the book was written until after 
the author had been some years in the 
United States. After that time, and 
since his return to Europe, he has per- 
formed his task by snatches, and ina 
very desultery way. But his judgment 
being decidedly formed, on whatever 
subject he undertook to discuss, he has 
found no reason to recal any of the 
opinions thus put on record.” 

We should further premise that, al- 
though Mr. Grattan speaks of America 
and Americans, his actual knowledge, 
as recorded in his volumes, was confined 
to Boston and New York. He seemsto 
have made but two very brief visits to 
the Southern States, viz: to Baltimore 
and Richmond, and to have had very 
little acquaintance even with the por- 
tions of New York and Massachusetts 
outside of theie chief cities. This limit- 
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ed experience, it will be found, has not 
prevented his coming to very decided 
conclusions as to people and regions of 
which he knew absolutely nothing. 

The plan of Mr. Grattan’s book is 
rambling and desultory; and we shall, 
therefore, in our examination of it, fol- 
low the regular succession of chapters, 
as the most convenient mode of arriv- 
ing at the author’s ideas. 

The book opens with an account of 
the voyage across the Atlantic, which 
seems to have upset Mr. Grattan’s 
knowledge of syntax, and slightly bewil- 
dered his intellect. On the second page 
we are confounded by the following 
sublime passage: “Columbus and his 
fellow-adventurers, he had no peers— 
Raleigh, the red men, the pilgrim fathers, 
the wilderness, the frail barks travers- 
ing the waste of waters, chivalry, ad- 
venture, witcheraft, as the mind looks 
back—civilization, corruption and decay 
as it rushes on. We are lost in bewild- 
erment. The present is forgotten or 
despised. We feel that we were born 
too late or too soon. The dissatisfied 
heart tortures itself with self-born re- 
grets, like some unquiet reptile writhing’ 
from its own sting.” 

Let us rejoice that this dissatisfied 
heart was calmed, that these self-born 
regrets were stilled in the soothing wa- 
ters of a warm bath in New York, where 
the unquiet reptile ceased to sting. 

New York seemed to Mr. Grattan a 
kind of compromise between Paris and 
Rotterdam. The Irish waiters at the 
hotel particularly pleased him ; he was 
disappointed in Broadway, which was 
not broad enough for him; he took the 
noise of the gong for American thunder; 
and two harmless old ladies rocking in 
the parlour seemed to him unfortunate 
idiots. In New York and elsewhere he 
dwells with delight on the excellent eat- 
ing he got; which seems hardly consist- 
ent when we find him remarking with 
severity upon the American appetite. 

Our traveller was greatly pleased with 
the steamer in which he took passage on 
Long Island Sound. The discipline on 
board seemed admirable to him, and the 
quiet, orderly manner in which the pas- 

















sengers took their places at meals is es- 
pecially praised. 

Boston appeared to Mr. Grattan “the 
greenest spot in the comparative waste, 
to explore which my fate had sent me.” 
He speaks of the English look of the 
place; the noble granite quays and 
warehouses; and the Common, which 
he calls one of the finest things of the 
kind he had ever seen. He found it so 
hot in the city, however, that he remov- 
ed at once to Nahant, “that exquisitely 
refreshing and picturesque peninsula,” 
as he somewhat turgidly calls it. 

After a tiresome description of the an- 
cient Nahant, intended, we suppose, for 
the enlightenment of the British mind, 
Mr. Grattan indulges in a little senti- 
mental outburst of a page or so; and 
finally proceeds to give us the results of 
his deep study of American character, 
as exhibited at Nahant. 

He observed that the hours for meals 
were ridiculously early, “on account of 
the unrefined habits of the people.” 
That the two piazzas of the hotel were 
used, the upper by the ladies for walk- 
ing or gossiping, the lower by the gen- 
tlemen for chewing, smoking and drink- 
ing drams, from early morning till late at 
night. He was soon convinced thatthe 
women possessed all the conversational 
talent, and the love for literature and 
the fine arts; but only a theoretic love. 
On which text he moralizes, to the 
sleepy despair of his reader, and decides 
that “the Boston ladies are but indiffer- 
ent instrumental performers, have the 
rudest notions of singing, and can at 
best but execute a feeble pencil sketch.” 

The attractions of female society are 

therefore limited to pretty faces, gay, 
’ wnaffected’ manners, and a prevalent 
command of temper, which is indeed, 
he thinks, quite a national character- 
istic. A little further on, he anticipates 
the course of events, in orderto caution 
Europeans against being deceived by 
“vivacity of manners, professions of re- 
gard, dinner parties and balls,” which 
look like sincerity, friendship and hos- 
pitality, but are painfully false. The 
stranger is at last taught that “the 
charms which had bewitched him lay on 
the surface of society. That the roses 
which gave their hue to everything had 
no root in the soil. That the affections 
in America are without any solid basis. 
That men are too much absorbed in self 
to enter on the cultivation of the nobler 
feelings. Andthat even women are so 
driven by the force of things from the 
impulses of their nature, as to have lit- 
tle more than the semblance of those 
generods qualities which elevate them, 
in other parts of the world, to the very 
height of human excellence.” 

Only one’ comment is possible on 
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this pathetic passage ; inextinguishable 


laughter. Oh, America! oh, our coun- 
try! where the roses have no root in the 
soil, and even women are but semblan- 
ces to the melancholy traveller; canst 
thou restrain thy laughter ? 

Recovering trom his momentary de- 
pression of spirits, Mr. Grattan turns his 
attention to the wonders of nature; and 
partly with his own eyes, partly through 
those of Mrs. Grattan, obtains a near 
view ofthe celebrated sea-serpent. Not 
long after, he goes to church; and tells 
us that his first impressions of Ameri- 
ican religious feeling were highly favor- 
able; but that he soon discovered they 
were erroneous. “It may be enough,” 
he says, “to state that my conviction 
that the true spirit of piety is not in the 
wealthier and more educated classes of 
society ; but that they hold to forms with 
a tenacity equal to that of the vulgar.” 
If such be Mr. Grattan’s conviction, itis 
evident that it must be so; we can only 
weep. 

Having exorcised the spirit of piety, 
Mr. Grattan proceeds to dispose of 
“those grotesque old characters of his- 
tory, nicknamed the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” 
In a couple of pages of fine writing and 
flimsy commonplaces, he completely 
sets at rest any lingering superstition in 
regard to these characters; and next 
considers the minor peculiarities of 
Americans. Foremost among these, 
and ever recurring in his narrative, is 
the national practice of tobacco-chew- 
ing, with-all its vile consequences. It 
is hardly possible to reprobate too se- 
verely this universal practice; but it is 
possible to speak of it quite too frequent- 
ly, and this Mr. Grattan does. The men- 
tion of chowder gives occasion for the 
remark that “ Americans are anxious to 
give a foreign origin to their indigenous 
slang. A gentleman of Boston strove to 
prove to me that chowder was a French 
dish, and the name a corruption of 
échaudé. A cabinet minister once as- 
sured me that “going the whole hog” 
was a “splendidorientalism.” Nahant it- 
self could not be more exquisitely re- 
freshing than the delightful unconscious- 
ness with which Mr. Grattan, cruelly 
quizzed, here writes himself down an 
ass. 

We learn that the language of the 
educated class in America is very far 
below European refinement. In the 
best society one hears such phrases as, 
“T don’t care a copper for him,” “the 
tender line,” and ladies “fixing their 
hair!” It appears that the favourite 
dish of Americans is “pork and lasses.” 
And from these various observations it 
is clearly established by Mr. Grattan, 


who seems to have read Dr. Knox’s sv- -- 


perficial volume, that “the Americans 
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can bear no comparison with the stock 
from which they sprang. They are of 
the same blood, but of a different breed. 
The Anglo-Saxon race deteriorates with 
transplantation. It requires the associ- 
ations of Home to preserve its lofty at- 
tributes ; and under republican forms, it 
must be content to exhibita mediocrity, 
conducive to the general weal, but fatal 
to individual distinction.” Why the as- 
sociations of home should be incompati- 
ble with republican forms, Mr. Grattan 
nowhere condescends toinform us. The 
conclusion is a glorious non sequitur, 
such as may be met with in almost ev- 
ery chapter of Mr. Grattan’s researches. 

The household economy of the Amer- 
icans is described by Mr. Grattan as 
very defective. Heremarks particularly 
the unpapered walls, the uncurtained 
windows and beds, “and the cut-and- 
dried look about everything.” All the 
objects of furniture are prim and formal, 
in pattern and position, (even the rock- 
ing chairs, Mr. Grattan?) and there is a 
sameness about everything. The style 
is everywhere one of ungraceful utility. 
In some houses, the walls are covered 
with tolerable engravings; in many 
theyare “spotted” with wretched paint- 
ings; but in few, indeed, is there any 
good taste exhibited for what is chaste 
in art. Those who have been so fortu- 
nate asto make acquaintance with Mr. 
Grattan’s good taste in literary matters, 
as exhibited in his work on America, 
may not be disposed to concede a great 
deal to his judgment of whatis chaste in 
art. 

After a digression on that tempting 
subject, the food and the manner of 
cooking it, Mr. Grattan informs us deci- 
dedly that, ‘as tothe behavior, while at 
meals, of the people in general, nothing 
very refined or graceful ought to be ex- 
pected.” And he proceeds to charge 
upon good society in America the un- 
polished manners nowhere more un- 
pleasantly displayed than at the refresh- 
ment stations on the railroad lines in 
England. 

The publicity of American private 
life does not escape notice. Not only 
do “the vast majority of the town inhab- 
itants of the United States live in board- 
ing houses or hotels ;” but inthe stylé of 
their country-houses is everywhere ap- 
parent the same desire to stare and be 
stared at. 

“A snug cottage, embowered in shrub- 
bery, or a handsome villa shaded with 
plantations, is a very rare object in the 
landscape. Almost all is open and ex- 
posed.” And this is written by a man 
who lived daily in sight of the beautiful, 
truly-English scenery around Boston. 

The Americans have no acute sense 
of delicate feeling, we are told in one 
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place; they speak of the “chivalry of 
the South,” “nature’s noblemen,” “the 
dignity of man,” *‘a free, enlightened, 
and high-minded people ;” but all these 
are mere phrases, like the magnifique 
and superb of the Frenchman. And in 
another place he tells us that he “ was 
particularly struck with the air of manly 
self-respect in the bearing of Ameri- 
cans.” 

He does not think that the American 
gentlemen mean to act in violation of 
what they consider gentlemanly feeling. 
He acquits them of all buta very natural 
ignorance of what constitutes true. re- 
finementofcharacter. Their inability to 
appreciate this refinement in English 
gentlemen (like Mr. Grattan) is not tobe 
made a matter of reproach to them. 

Occasionally, Mr. Grattan confines his 
remarks to New England; and then he 
becomes terribly caustic, for he is well 
known to have given his whole mind to 
the consideration of the Yankees, as he 
delights to call them. All America is 
very barren, but New England is the 
desert sown with salt. Ofthe New Eng- 
landers, he says: “ People are afraid to 
go any great length on the road of the 
affections. There is small chance of 
their tumbling into the pitfalls which 
passion digs by the wayside. No one 
ever died for love in New England, ex- 
cept an unfortunate Italian music mas- 
ter, who shot himself one morning, much 
to the surprise of his cold blooded pupil, 
who quietly married immediately after- 
wards. To these defects I am obliged 
to add a great deficiency of benevolence 
in a general and extended sense. The 
happy absence of wretchedness and des- 
titution among the working-class may 
account for, and in some degree excuse 
this. The Yankee is civil and courteous, 
but neither cordial nor candid. The 
want of benevolence and the excess of 
caution are satisfactory phrenological 
causes for those peculiarities.” 

It is equally easy to account for Mr. 
Grattan’s peculiarities. A lamentable 
deficiency of perception and conscien- 
tiousness, and an excess of presump- 
tion, are quite satisfactory phrenological 
causes forthe malicious absurdities of 
the passage we have quoted. 

Passion has no existence in America. 
Violent things are done inthe South and 
West, but always in cold blood; and 
public opinion sanctions them always. 

“ All the affections, (Mr. Grattan is 
strong On this point,) so to call the senti- 
ments of this people, are the result of 
habit or of asense ofduty. Not having 
their roots in the heart, they are plucked 
up as easily, and thrown aside as care- 
lessly, as garden flowers, whenever they 
show the least failure in fragrance or 
bloom. The capricious indifference to 
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wards close acquaintances, friends, or 
lovers (Heaven save the mark!) shown 
by the people of New England is with- 
out parallel. Nobody seems to care 
about the persons met with the oftenest 
and known the best........Men very 
rarely call each other by their sir names 
familiarly. Mister is, 1 may say, always 
prefixed. Old school-fellows, college 
chums meeting in after-life, counting- 
house companions, partners in business, 
and even brothers, sometimes address 
each other as a general rule, ‘‘Dear Sir,” 
and end their letters with the word 
‘respectfully,’ the prefix ‘yours’ never 
being considered necessary.” 

Which valuable extract from the 
American Complete Letter Writer we 
submit to our readers, with the remark, 
perhaps unnecessary, that Mr. Grattan 
sometimes, as a general rule, utters 
ridiculous things. 

The women of America claim no 
great share of Mr. Grattan’s attention. 
Having fortunately discovered, early in 
his experience, the shallowness of their 
understandings, he rarely mentions 
them afterwards. We have gleaned a 
few grains of information, here and 
there, for their satisfaction. They are 
charged with being too young, never 
more than fifteen orsixteen ; withlaying 
perpetual traps for beawx ; with an in- 
ordinate passion for spider-waists ; with 
excessive novel reading; with igno- 
rance of batter cakes; with calling needle 
work, sewing, and addressing their 
eooks as Mrs. One illustration of their 
character we quote: 

‘*T know ladies in some of the cities 
who carry this accommodation still fur- 
ther, in allowing their servants to give 
parties in the best rooms in the house, 
(which the owners vacate for the occa- 
sion) those domestic soirées, showing, 
no doubt, amusing specimens of low life 
above stairs.” 

Mr. Grattan tells us that “the South- 
ern State§, with their ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion’ had always something repulsive to 
my feelings, even in name........The 
natives of those regions, wherever I met 
them in the North, were delightful con- 
trasts to the general run of the pure, 
original Yankees. At home, in their 
own cities, or on their own plantations, 
their bearing was comparatively, I might 
almost say, distinguished........Imade 
several excursions to the South and 
towards the West....+...The Dismal 
Swamp and the Alleghany mountains 
bounded my researches on either hand, 
and satisfied my thirst for practical 
knowledge. I took on trust all I heard 
or read of the wide world beyond those 
barriers. As tothe absorbing question 
of the South, I saw enough of it, both in 
its worst and least revolting features, to 
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enable me entirely to make up my mind; 
to one who considers slavery as an ab- 
stract moral question, a long residence 
among slaves and their owners is by no 
means necessary. All the possible pal- 
liations of slave-holding logic are thrown 
away on him who abhors slavery on 
principle; and such a one need never 
step across Mason and Dixon’s line.” 

Can anything be more charmingly in- 
genuous than the whole spirit-of this pas- 
sage? Could there be found anywhere 
a more thoroughly impartial traveller 
than Mr. Grattan, who gives us to know 
at the very outset that his mind is made 
up on the subject he is about to investi- 
gate? 

Mr. Grattan was greatly pleased with 
Maryland, and pronounces the opinion 
that the people of that State, and its 
chief city, Baltimore, are the most cor- 
dial, generous, and liberal portion of the 
Union. And he thinks the whole tone 
of feeling in Maryland and Virginia 
more frank and genial than in New York 
State. In Maryland he spent some 
time on a plantation, the scenery of 
which gave him occasion for several 
pages of fine writing. Of the slaves, he 
says nothing, but that the children, 
black as ebony, played in the sunshine. 
When he gets to Richmond, he has 
something to say about tobacco chewing, 
and the unceasing references to tobacco 
in conversation. He walked through 
the tobacco market and visited a facto- 
ry; and gives us the following pretty 
picture: ‘And I wandered frequently 
by the river side, listening to some poor 
fellow in an idle hour, strumming his 
banjo accompaniment to one of those 
melodies, since made so familiarin Eng- 
land, while a group of grinning compan- 
ions, fancying themselves happy, gam- 
bolled about, as a manacled somnambu- 
list might dance, unconscious of his 
chains.” 

Our traveller made up his mind, at 
last, to behold the “legalized crime.” 
He found the auction place in a canvas 
tent, somewhere about a shop; for Mr. 
Grattan’s style, always obscure, be- 
comes perfectly unintelligible when his 
feelings are deeply moved; and we can- 
not at all make out the locality, from his 
description. We shall let him describe: 
“T immediately suspected that this 
must be the place I sought, and my first 
feeling was one of pleasure, at the 
thought of the actors being so ashamed 
of their work as not to do it in the open 
light of heaven. I boldly stepped-in at 
an aperture close to the wall, where the 
constable stood, and he made no objec- 
tion, taking me, I suppose, for a purchas- 
er. Inside was the auctioneer, not 
elevated in a rostrum, but standing on 
the ground, and six or seven white men 
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were sitting with their backs to the of- 
fice, inside of which were a few more, 
and a group of young negros, perhaps 
half a dozen, of both sexes ,while in front 
of this audience, standing on a table 
touching the outside wall of the tent, 
his back to the street, his face looking 
full upon the unabashed bidders, was a 
remarkably fine looking man, jet black, 
about thirty years of age, in thé working 
dress of a plantation slave, his hands 
folded before him, his attitude calm, the 
expression of his countenance one of 
stern indifference.” 7 

Which most pitiable things Mr. Grat- 
tan himself saw, and of which he is by 
far the greatest part. We hardly know 
which most to admire, the undaunted 
bolduess of the man in walking into an 
open tent, or the eloquence with which 
he places before us the unabashed bid- 
ders, and the sternly-indiflerent coun- 
tenance of the fine looking man, jet 
black. After some little bidding, the 
“object” was sold, and walked into the 
inner room by the side of the auctioneer, 
whom the other waite men followed, 
leaving Mr. Grattan * ina silence more 
solemn than any which had ever ac- 
companied a toast to the memory of a 
departed celebrity.” But this unusual 
state of silence did not last Jong. The 
quickness with*which the whole busi- 
ness had been transacted, the sudden 
retreat of the auctioneer and his compa- 
ny, the absence of any notice that all 
was over; all this was unaccountable to 
Mr. Grattan, except on one supposition, 
which makes him eloquent. ‘ Could it 
be that the presence of a Britisher had 
had any eflect on those rough looking 
fellows, and that some awakened pang 
of conscience smote them, or made their 
tongues cleave to their palates ?......+. 
And might the dread of a rebuking rec- 
ord have broken up the imperfect scene, 
and stopped, till the intrusive stranger 
had retired, the consummation of the 
sacrifice ? 

Exceedingly outraged and exaspera- 
ted by the experience he had of slavery, 
Mr. Grattan accepted an invitation to 
spend a couple of days on a plantation 
about a dozen miles off the James River. 
The owner of the plantation drove him 
out from Richmond in his own carriage ; 
and while in the avenue leading to the 
house, Mr. Grattan saw a very old negro 
woman threatened bythe overseer, with 
a long lashed whip, which he cracked at 
her, and with angry gestures compelled 
herto enterintoa “grave-covered enclo- 
sure close by, her final and fitting rest- 
ing place.” He does not say that the 
overseer struck her; indeed, the master 
assured him that it was only in order to 
manage her that any show of punish- 
ment was made; but, notwithstanding 
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Mr. Grattan’s distinguished position as 
ex-consul, we have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing our belief that the whole story 
is a fabrication. 

Great part of Mr. Grattan’s book is ta- 
ken upwith an account of the Maine 
Boundary Question, the settlement of 
which is in great measure due to him- 
self, if his account betrue. He has sev- 
eral chapters devoted to the politics and 
statesmen of the United States. He is 
not luminous on the political side; and 
his opinions of the statesmen of this 
country are of no value to any one but 
himself. He thinks America an excel- 
lent country for dinners, and needing 
only French cooks to make it perfect in 
that line. His book is an admirable 
specimen of the impenetrable English 
prejudice in regard to this country; and 
his style one or original, highly cultivat- 
ed turgidity. 


Journal of my Life during the French 
Revolution. By Grace Dalrymple El- 
liott. London: Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington street. 1859. 


This Journal, we are told in the pref- 
ace, was written out by Mrs. Elliott at 
the request of George III, who had be- 
come greatly interested in parts of it 
communicated to him by his physician. 
The preface contains also some account 
of Mrs. Elliott’s life and character; 
neither of which are pleasing subjects 
to dwell upon. Her Journal contains 
very little that is new, beyond a few an- 
ecdotes of Philippe Egalité; and a few 
other notables; but the work is of some 
value, as giving utterance to the senti- 
ments of the devout royalists, to whom 
the Revolution seemed like impiety. 
The intensity of Mrs. Elliott’s dread and 
hate of the revolutionists appears on 
every page. If the Duke of Orleans 
failed in respect to the King and Queen, 
it was because of the horrible*creatures 
that surrounded him; if these at last 
deserted the Duke, it was only that they 
might give him over to such monsters as 
La Clos and Merlin de Douay. The 
Duke was a very amiable and high-bred 
man, with the best temper in the world; 
but these miscreants plunged him into 
ruin and dishonour. 

The King and Queen were brought 
into Paris by Lafayette and his mob; 
Lafayette surrounded the King with 
spies, and was guilty of all the outrages 
heaped upon the royal family. 

In the first days of the Revolution, 
Mrs. Elliott made a journey to Brussels, 
and witnessed scenes similar to those 
she had left behind in Paris. She saw 
men murdered in the streets because 
they did not doff their hats to Capuchins 
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for one party in Brussels persecuted for 
the sake of religion. Not long after her 
return to Paris Mrs. Elliott saved the 
life of a royalist, by concealing him in 
her house for some days, andthen send- 
ing him off to Boulogne. She displayed 
courage and tact in this charitable work; 
yet could not escape the suspicion of the 
authorities, who not long after threw 
her into prison, She was soon freed, 
but shortly atter seized again, and lodged 
inthe Carmes, in the Rue de Vaugirard. 
In this prison she met General Hoche, 
who had just been sentthere. He was 
very kind and civil to her, and after 
some time they became good friends. 
The same prison contained the Duchess 
d@ Aiguillon, Madame Lamotte, Madame 
Beauharnais, Madame de Custine, and 
her husband, who was soon after be- 
headed. Mes. Elliott says of her fellow- 
prisoners: “ They were delightful wo- 
men, and bore their misfortunes with 
courage and good humour..eesseeeees 
I must own that I passed many pleasant 
moments with those very agreeable wo- 
men, who were all full of talent, none 
more so than Madame Beauharnais, 
now Madame Bonaparte. She is one of 
the most accomplished, good-humoured 
women I ever met with........ Madame 
Beauharnais had been parted for some 
years from her husband, the Marquis 
Alexandre Beauharnais. We were, 
therefore, much surprised one day to see 
him come into our room as a prisoner. 
His wife and he were much embarrassed 
at the circumstance, but in a few hours 
they were perfectly reconciled. The 
day of Beauharnais’ entrance into the 
prison was asad day for that beautiful 
little creature, Madame de Custine; for, 
on that day her husband was taken out 
of our prison, tried and beheaded the 
next day. I never saw a scene of more 
misery than the parting between this 
young couple. Lreally thought that she 
would have dashed her brains out. 
Madame Beauharnais and I did not 
leave her for three days and nights. 
However, she was young, full of spirits, 
and a French woman, and at the end of 
six weeks she got into better spirits ; so 
much so, indeed, that poor Madame 
Beauharnais, who really seemed to be 
attached to her husband, became very 
unhappy.” 
Probably, because she also was a 
French woman; Mrs. Elliott would 
have taken the matter more coolly. 
The anecdote is interesting, as show- 
ing how rapidly the mind accommodates 
itself to ong order of circumstances. 
These people, with death threatening 
them, could find time to make love to 
one another, and excite each other's 
jealousy, as if they had been free and in 
theirown homes. It is always so; the 
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sword of Damocles is very terrible fora 
little while; -but as the hours lengthen 
into days and it does not fall, the mind 
takes its natural tone, and pursues its 
accustomed objects in perfect tranquil- 
ity. 

Some two years after this time, Mrs. 
Elliott saw Madame Beauharnais again, 
just after her marriage with Bonaparte : 

“ How could you marry such a man ?” 
she asked. 

“ Why, I thought,” replied Madame 
B., “that he. might be of service to my 
children.” 

Mrs. Elliott’s ideas of character are 
on a par with her liberal politics; her 
anecdotes tend only to belittle and de- 
grade those of whom she speaks. 





Rival Rhymes, in honor of Burns, col- 
lected and edited by Ben Trovato. Lon- 
don: Routledge, Warnes § Routledge. 
1859. 


This little volume contains a number 
of parodies on various well-known 
poems of modern writers; written, ap- 
parently, with intention to satirise the 
decision of the Burns’ Committee. As 
in most satires, the prime intention is 
forgotten in the fury of the chase, and 
the ridicule is directed indifferentl 
against all that comes to hand ; not se 
dom returning forcibly upon the head of 
the satirist himself. The rhymes are 
sufficiently amusing for an hour or two; 
and one or two of the pieces have real 
ingenuity and gracefulness of expres- 
sion. Oneof the most successful is the 
parody on Tupper’s elaborate common- 
places: ‘‘A Remonstrance tothe Direct- 
ors of the Crystal Palace. By a Pro- 
verbial Philosopher :” 


“Ttis a bold man who dareth to tamper 
with the dead! 

Wherefore, then, dig ye up Burns for 
dignity posthumous ? 

Have you not read what I’ve said of the 
dead in my first serious series ? 

For thetr whereabouts lieth in a mystery, 
that vestibule leading to Eternity, 

That waiting-room for unclad ghosts 
before the pyesence chamber of their 
king. 

This matters less for the Scotch than 
most of the ghosts in waiting ; 

For the kilt is but cool wear, and they’re 
better prepared to go naked ; 

Nevertheless, I say, ‘Tamper not with 
the dead.’ 

Oh, for the golden age! called golden 
because there was no gold, 

Oh, for the golden age! when trucking 
there was, but no tricking; 

Giving and taking all things in simple 
exchange of commodity. 
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When poets truck’d their verses for 
equal measures of fustian; 

And philanthropists paid the dairyman 
with the milk of human kindness. 

Cheap was the Irishman’s beef, which 
he got in exchange for a bull ; 

And people could do without salmon 
when they’d other fish to fry. 

Such was the golden age, when Astrea 
dwelt upon earth! 

Where did she lodge? Verily, not ina 
Crystal Palace!” 

The parody on Longfellow’s “ Evan- 
geline” is well done, and displays poet- 
ical thoughts : 


“Footsteps of Time, how stealthy, 
stealthy as foot of the Indian, 

Sheathed in the moccasin pliant, tread- 
ing the forest primeval, 

When to the lair of the panther, or on 
the path of the foeman 

Gliding he cometh ;—the dry leaves un- 
crackling, are trodden beneath him, 

Leaving the sentinel oaks asleep on their 
posts undisturbed. 

But if some branch overlaid with leaves, 
and mosses and grasses, 

Traverse the path of the red man, un- 
seen and all unexpected, 
The branch with its crackling bark, 
giveth alarm like a watch dog; 
And the squirrel awakened to danger, 
Looks down on the hunter detected, 

So do the names of renown, defying de- 
cay and resisting 

The down-tramp of Time as he stalks 
through the wilderness solemn in 
silence ; 

Snapping asunder the crust of oblivion, 
assert their existence :— 

The names of the great ones, oh, Time! 
—the names of the great ones defy 
thee !” 


Hood’s remarkable aptitude for pun- 
ning is successfully imitated in the fol- 
lowing verses : 


“Tn France the bards were Troubadours 
Or Menestrels, by turns ; 

The Scandinavians called them Scalds, 
The Scotchmen call theirs Burns. 


And he was poor—his natal hut 
Was built of mud, théy say ; 

But though the hut was built of mud. 
He was no common clay. 


But though of clay he was, (a fate 
Each child of earth must share,) 

As well as being a child of earth, 
He was a child of Ayr. 


* * % * * * * * 

And yet his heart was gentle too,— 
Sweet woman could enslave him; 

And from the shafts of Cupid’s bow 
Even Armour could not save him.” 
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A Country Book, for the Field, the For- 
est, and the Fireside. By William 
Howitt. London: G. Routledge § Co. 
1859. 


To write a book in praise of the coun- 
try seems as much a work of snperero- 
gation as to sing the praises of Hercu- 
les; quis autem vituperat? To the 
dwellers in cities, hemmed in by the 
brick walls, and treading the unfruitful 
earth, the country seems to embrace all 
the joys of freedom, and beauty, and 
freshness; and a trip into that realm of 
faery is looked forward to with eager 
delight by the old no less than by the 
young. 

We are delighted with the sight of 
waving woods, of green fields, and the 
running waters; with the song of the 
birds, and the gay butterflies, and the 
simple flowers springing in the untrod- 
den ways. We see the sun rise, and 
wonder that we never saw it before; 
we sit in the cool shadows of the forest 
at noon day and forget that there is any 
town with hot, dusty streets ; and in the 
evening we drink in the beauty of the 
sunset, and the blue misty veil that cov- 
ers the distance, and the peaceful stars 
that look down on the still earth. It is 
the renewing of our youth, the quicken- 
ing of that healthful glow that died out 
so many years ago in harsh struggles 
among the multitude of men. 

Mr. Howitt is fond of the country, and 
describes the English scenery and the 
happy rural life of England with evident 
ardour and enjoyment. Though he has 
already given the world two larger vol- 
umes on this subject, the present vol- 
ume is full of novelty. He takes us 
among the quieter provinces of Eng- 
land, where the rush of travel is un- 
known as yet; and he describes the old 
festivals, the country traditions and cus- 
toms, that still flourish in merry Eng- 
land, and, we truly hope, will long con- 
tinue to flourish without change. 

For we cannot rejoice at the prospect 
of the universal assimilation of all races ; 
we think that no advantages could com- 
pensate for the destruction of those 
simple habits, that childlike reverence 
for the religion and traditions of their 
forefathers, always to be found among 
the strictly rural population. The pic- 
ture of the farmer, living on his. own 
homestead, believing in his king and 
country, standing stoutly by Church and 
State, and cherishing the creed of Eng- 
lish invincibility, is not merely a senti- 
mental picture; it is a real portrait of 
that sound manhood which maintains 
the moral and physical power of Eng- 
land unimpaired. 

How perfectly rural is the following 
scene in Derbyshire! ‘Summer has 
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now established its reign. The scythe 
rings in the fields, and all the bustle of 
hay-harvest begins. Here are once 
more the merry sunburnt groups in the 
hay fields, hay hanging in the trees of 
the lanes. Everything is warm and dry. 
We delight now in the deep, cool grass 
of shady valleys, where the cool stream 
runs lightly, and the quivering leaves of 
overhanging trees cast dancing circles 
of light on the gravelly bottom below; 
where the lovely azure crowfoot salutes 
you from the margin, and the purple 
comfrey dips its leaves in the water. 
Onthe trees chestnuts are conspicuous, 
nuts on hazels and apples in the orch- 
ards. Gooseberries, currants and straw 

berries are ripe, as June takes his leave. 
The cuckoo departs, and glow worms 
come out on heaths and banks of lawns. 
Anon, and the thirsty, fainting, sun- 
tanned summer will show changes of 
colour in grass, in leaf, and in corn. 
Anon, we shall be heard saying: 


It is the summer of the fleeting year; 
On the brown sward the flowers are 
faint and few ; 
All songs are hushed, and but the clear 
halloo 
And ’larum of the bird-boy reach the 
ear; 
Through the warm air floats far the 
lime’s perfume, 
And wayside boughs have lost the rose’s 
bloom.” 


Home Memories ; or, Echoes of a Mother’s 
Voice. By Mrs. Carey Brock. New 
York: D. Appleton § Co. 1859. 


The volume before us is one of the 
numerous excellent publications of the 
Messrs. Appleton, whose imprint is suf- 
ficient guarantee of intrinsic merit in 
any work. These enterprising publish- 
ers were the first, we believe, to give us 
really handsome editions of nevels ata 
very moderate cost, and they still main- 
tain a foremost place among our publish- 
ing houses. 

The aim of Mrs. Brock’s book is sufli- 
ciently explained by the title. She des- 
cribes the life of one in whose *memory 
the early teachings of a mother had been 
silenced for a time, but not wholly for- 
gotten ; and in whose life the seeds sown 
long ago at last sprang up into bloom- 
ing freshness. Such a tale appeals to 
the tenderest recollections of every 
heart, in whatever land or nation. The 
writer feels deeply and expresses herself 
well. as it the following passage: 

“The girls left the room together. 
Their father followed them with an ear- 
nest look of mingled love and thankful- 
ness,and then he fixed his eyes upon 
the picture of their mother; that sainted 
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mother, whose glorified spirit, though 
unseen, was yet to every member of 
that little family a felt and living pres- 
ence. Surely, though she might be what 
men call dead, her voice was still heard 
to speak; or were those but echoes 
which fell so often upon the loving ears 
of that listening household ?” 





Onward ; or, the Mountain Clamberers. 
A Tale of Progress. By Jane Anne 
Winscom. New York: D. Appleton § 
Co. 1859. 


We are told in the preface, that “this 
volume is intended for the encourage- 
ment of those who are endeavouring to 
fulfill life’s great end. It is especially 
intended for the young, and the ardent, 
and the aspiring....... We wish then to 
go higher and higher, even until there is 
no mountain beyond—until they reach 
the land that is above the clouds of 
earth.” 

The writer has taken the highest and 
most solemn views of her calling ; and 
a book written in such a spirit as she 
manifests, cannot but be wholesome in 
its teachings, spiritual in its tendencies. 
She is a labourer in the good and great 
work of purifying the thoughts and lives 
of her fellow mortals, and we trust she 
may be the means of lasting good. 

Many of the characters inthis volume 
are well delineated; that of Edmund 
Arnold we think particularly success- 
ful. There ‘is a simplicity and direct- 
ness of language in the narrative that 
is peculiarly pleasing tothe reader, and 
adds force to the really effective group- 
ing ofthe scenes. The closing chapter, 
which describes the death of Rowland, 
is beautifully written; and we think the 
work among the bestof the later novels. 





The New American Cyclopedia. A Pop- 
ular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
Edited by George Ripley and Chas. A. 
Dana. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 
Vols. 1Vand V. 


We have already had occasion to no- 
tice this excellent work, and we are 
glad to see the promise of its earlier vol- 
umes so well sustained. The liberal 
spirit in which the enterprise has been 
undertaken, and the fidelity with which 
it has been prosecuted, recommend it to 
public favour. 

In an undertaking so vast, it is but 
natural that there should be some errors 
and omissions; but we think that, for 
general accuracy, the work will compare 
favourably with any of a similar charac- 
ter. 
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The articles are all written expressly 
for the work, and embody the latest re- 
sults of inquiry on the several subjects 
of which they treat; and they possess 
the merit of conciseness without obscu- 


= 
he present volumes carry on the 
work as far as the article “Cougar ;” 
and it is probable that the number of 
volumes originally contemplated will be 
considerably extended. 

We trust that the success of the pub- 
lication will prove equal to its undoubted 
merits. 





A Treatise on Theism, and on the Mod- 
ern Skeptical Theories. By Francis 
Wharton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott § Co. 1859. ’ 


The purpose of the work before us is 
set forth as follows, in the preface: “My 
object, in the preparation of the follow- 
ing work, has been to present the the- 
istic argument, and the replies to the 
prominent skeptical theories, in such a 
shape as the best to impress the Ameri- 
can mind of the present day. I have 
sought to reach this object in three ways: 
First, by selecting from the vast mate- 
rial before me such main topics as seem 
most likely to affect those whom I ad- 
dress ; second, by relying almost exclu- 
sively on this country as the basis for 
induction and illustration; and, third, 
by reducing the argument to such an 
analysis ax will best subserve the pur- 
poses of students.” 

We must think this plan highly unphi- 
losophical. It is not acorrect method of 
treating so grave a subject, to select 
such topics as seem likely to affect the 
reader; the only correct method is to 
present those arguments which are 
strongest, per se. And it is, in a similar 
way, incorrect to rely solely upon one 
country for induction and illustration; 
the induction and illustration, which are 
most forcible, are those required to be 
used, let them come from where they 
may. Mr. Wharton himself complains 
of Comte for restricting the countries 
which furnish the basis of his induction 
to the States of Western Europe. Yet 
Comte has great apparent reason on his 
side in favour of this choice; for the 
countries of Western Europe, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, England, are sure- 
ly those which have originated the 
thought and the whole civilization of the 
world for two thousand years. 

At the very outset of his argument, 
Mr. Wharton assumes the existence of 
conscience. He illustrates this by the 
example of the police in a great city; 
the existence of the police proving the 
existence of the government. In like 
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manner, he says, the existence of the 
conscience proves the Supreme Govern- 
or. But the skeptic will demand the 
proof of the existence of conscience. 
“T see the police,” he will say, “but I 
nowhere see conscience in the savage 
or the child, or in any one who has not 
yet been tnstructed to believe in it by 
moral and religious teaching.” If the 
argument is undertaken against the 
skeptic on purely natural grounds, it 
must be sustained on those grounds, and 
only on those. 

Some of the facts on which Mr. Whar- 
ton relies are not fully recognized as 
facts. He states, and truly, that the phi- 
lologist, arguing from the diversity of 
languages now existing, infers the exist- 
ence of man on the earth for many thou- 
sands of years anterior to the earliest 
historical records. But he is in error 
when he assumes that geology has, be- 
yond a doubt, shown the human race to 
be of recent origin. There is still con- 
siderable doubt on this subject. 

Mr. Wharton quotes Mr. Buckle’s as- 
sertion that “all the great sculptors 
come from Spain and Italy.” 

This partially incorrect statement Mr. 
Wharton corrects in the following incon- 
ceivable manner: “ Now, except Cano- 
va, no great sculptors came from Italy, 
and Spain is destitute of this kind of 
genius!” 

Nowhere does Mr. Wharton argue 
against the skeptic, therationalist, or the 
pantheist. He speaks of their errors of 
the dreary resultto which their doctrines 
tend: “The pantheist has no future; 
there is nothing for him to rise to, for he 
holds to no personal God to whom he 
mey hereafter mount.” But he does not 
present to us the truths,drawn from Na- 
ture herself, with which to meet these 
errors. And his work seems to us ill- 
digested and untrustworthy, 


Secret History of the French Court under 
Richelieu and Mazarin; or. Life and 
Times of Madame de Chevreuse. By 
Victor Cousin. Translated by Mary 
L. Booth. New York: Delisser § Proe- 
tor. 1859. 


This account of a woman, who in her 
time caused both Richelieu and Maza- 
rin uneasiness, is extracted from Victor 
Cousin’s “Studies of the [lustrious 
Women and of the Society of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” We have already seen 
an English translation of the life of Mad- 
ame de Longueville, in which Mr. Cou- 
sin assumes the impassioned tone of a 
lover, at the distance of two centuries. 
He is hardly less ardent in the present 
biography ; he dwells with pleasure on 
the personal beauty and accomplish- 
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ments of his heroine, on her energy, her 
ability, her generous courage, worthy of 
that proud house of Rohan, of which 
she was a member. 

Madame de Chevreuse came twice in 
the way of the great Cardinal; the first 
time in the conspiracy of Chalais, who 
was her lover; the second, in the affair 
of Chateauneuf. In each instance she 
was punished by banisiment. Her sec- 
ond. banishment was into Touraine, 
where she engaged in correspondence 
with the Spanish court, and was detect- 
ed. For a time Richelieu hesitated to 
punish this new defiance, “unable,” says 
M. Cousin, “to shield his heart froma 
reluctant tenderness for a woman who 
joined in her person, in the highest de- 
gree, those two gifts so rarely found 
united—beauty and courage.” 

While he hesitated, Madame de Chev- 
reuse received, warnings which deter- 
mined her flight into Spain, whence she 
passed into England and Flanders, re- 
turning to Paris only after the death of 
Richelieu. 

The authority upon which M. Cousin 
most relies for the position he assigns 
Madame de Chevreuse in the intrigues 
against Mazarin is the Cardinal himself. 
In his carnets or note books, Madame de 
Chevreuse is everywhere spoken of; 
she is regurded by him as the real chief 
of the party of the Importants, which op- 
posed him so strenuously on his first 
accession to power. ‘It is Madame de 
Chevreuse,” he says, “who animates 
them all.” It is established, also, that 
she took part in the conspiracy of Beau- 
fort against Mazarin; a plot that has 
been denied by La Rochefoucauld and de 
Retz, but which is now proved to have 
had an existence, and to have been frus- 
trated by the accident of the Cardinal’s 
not visiting the Louvre on the day ap- 
pointed for its consummation. 

In 1617, Madame de Chevreuse was 
again in exile in England, where she 
was captured by the Puritans, but soon 
released. She took refuge at Liege, and 
two years after returned to join in the 
endless intrigues and petty squabbles of 
the Fronde. She was reconciled with 
Mazarin, aud died in 1679. 

Mm’e de Chevreuse was one of those 
women, almost peculiar to France, who 
are born with an-rresistible passion for 
political intrigues, in conducting which 
they display the greatest adroitness. 
Every other feeling, every other pas- 
sion is made secondary and auxiliary to 
this absorbing desire forintrigue. These 
feverish lives terminate, for the most 
part, like the one described in this book, 
with devotion and strict attention to the 
religious duties, entirely forgotten in the 
pursuit of power. They, who sacrificed 
everything to procure the fall of a rival, 
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now turn away from the most innocent 
pleasures, and look coldly upon the 
vanity of life. There is a moral in such 
lives, 

The translator has performed her du- 
ty with fidelity, and unusual elegance. 


Shakspeare’s LegalAcquirements Consid- 
ered. By John, Lord Campbell, LL. 
D., ete., ina Letter to J. Payne Collier, 
Esq., F.S. A. New York: D. Apple- 
ton § Co. 1859. 


This modest little volume contains the 
resu'ts of long and conscientious study 
of Shakspeare, with especial reference 
to his legal knowledge. The name of 
Lord Campbell is sufficient guarantee 
for the value of the opinions herein set 
forth so concisely. 

The passages quoted by Lord Camp- 
bell from the various plays of Shaks- 
peare, in his opinion, afford “ evidence 
to go to the jury in support of the affirm- 
ative;” that Shakspeare was at one time 
articled to an attorney in Stratford-upon- 
Avo. Yet he admits that the evidence 
is far from being conclusive; and that, 
if the jury were to render a verdict, 
either negative or affirmative, a new trial 
could not properly be granted. 

It is certainly presumptuous for any 
one to call in question Lord Campbell’s 
judgment on matters connected with the 
law of England; yet we cannot help 
thinking that the passages quoted from 
the “ Merchant of Venice” have refer- 
ence rather to law in a general! sense, 
and as established in all countries, than 
a special reference to the law of Eng- 
land. [a the first passage, Shylock 
threatens the jailer for allowing Anto- 
nio to come beyond the prison walls: 


“T do wonder, 
Thou naughty jailor, that thou art so 
fond 
To come abroad with him at his re- 
quest.” 


In the second, Antonio confesses that 
Shylock is entitled to the pound of flesh: 


Salarino.—I am sure the duke 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 

Antonio.—The duke cannot deny the 
course of law.” 


This inviolability of the law is, unques- 
tionably, the theory of all civilized soci- 
ety; and to us it seems that Shakspeare 
might well have knowledge of this theo- 
ry without professed study of the law. 

In his remarks upon Shakspeare’s 
will, Lord Campbell mentions a discov- 
ery recently made in the Ecclesiastical 
Court at Worcester, which seems to of- 
fer some explanation of the paltry be- 
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quest made by Shakspeare to his wife. 
it appears that the bond given on grant 
of the license for Welliam Shakspeare to 
marry Ann Hathaway, is dated 26th No- 
vember, 1582, while the entry in the 
parish register of the baptism ot Susan- 
na, their eldest child, is dated 26th of 
May, 1583. At this time, Shakspeare 
was but eighteen years old, and his wife 
more than seven years his senior. From 
these facts, Lord Campbell argues, we 
think with great probability, that Miss 
Hathaway was no better than she should 
be, and the marriage but a hasty, ill- 
considered step, on Shakspeare’s side. 


The Life of James Watt, with selections 
from his Correspondence. By James 
Patrick Muirhead, M. A. New York: 
D. Appleton § Co. 1859. 


This is a clear, intelligible biography 
of a man known wherever the ships of 
England float; one of the greatest of 
those minds whose mission was to sub- 
due the visible earth. It is true; that 
others before him discovered the secret, 
irresistible force that dwelt inthe heated 
vapour; but the true invention of the 
steam-power is none the less truly his, 
and his only. His glory,like that of all 
the great benefactors of mankind, is very 
bright and pure; but we should not 
therefore repeat the commonplaces, so 
hurtful to a right understanding of what 
constitutes intellectual greatness. Even 
so great a philosopher as Arago has al- 
lowed himselfto fallin with the common 
error, which places great discoverers on 
a par intellectually with the first poets, 
and philosophers, the greatest warriors 
and statesmen. The supreme artist, 
who creates imperishable forms of beau- 
ty which embody living truths, is the 
greatest of intellectual men, because in 
him the spiritual element pervades, and 
is indissolubly united with the intellec- 
tual. Next to him come the warrior 
and the statesman, whose powers are 
put forth in the struggle with their kind, 
and whose triumphs are the results of 
vast mental superiority, exercised not 
only upon the forms of inert matter, but 
also against the active, intelligent oppo- 
sition of men. He who studies out the 
laws of nature from the observation of 
invariable effects, displays profound sa- 
gacity, great reflective powers, and close 
reasoning capacity; but his endow- 
ments are inferior in kind to those of the 
great poet; as the mind of Locke was 
less elevated, less comprehensive than 
that of Shakspeare. . 

Thus much by way of protest against 
Mr. Muirhead’s unnecessary and undue 
elevation of Watt at the expense of the 
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great ofallages. The real greatness of 
Watt requires no such extravagant 
claims to be advanced for it. 

In reading the life of this remarkable 
man, one is struck with the fertility of 
his invention; beginning with the man- 
ufacture of a small electrical machine, 
while he was yet quite a boy, he seems 
to have made experiments in almost 
every branch of natural science, and to 
have constructed every variety of instru- 
ment. His habits were always very 
regular; his eagerness for knowledge 
unappeasable, and his interest always 
fresh and vivid in every kind of im- 
provement. It is told of him that, al- 
though temperate in all other indulgen- 
ces, he was so fond of his book and his 
fireside in the evening, that his wife was 
compelled to establish a fixed hour, at 
which the servant was sent in to extin- 
guish the lights and the fire, without re- 
gard to the remonstrances of the master 
of the house. 

The mechanical execution of the 
work is worthy of the high standing of 
the publishers ; but we must regret that 
they have committed so grave an error 
as to omit any portion of the original 
work. Such an omission cannot be 
otherwise than unjust to the author, 
while it must lessen materially the sat- 
isfaction of those who read the work. 


Easy Lessons in English Grammar, for 
Young Beginners. By W.S. Barton, 
A.M. Boston: Gould § Lincoln. 1859. 


The author of this little manual well 
remarks that the task proposed to be ac- 
complished by his labours is a difficult 
one, and declares “that he would have 
hesitated in the attempt, but from the 
great necessity of such a work, and the 
many advantages to be derived from it, 
if successfully executed.” 

It is no doubt, advisable to facilitate 
the acquisition of grammatical knowl- 
edge, but we very much question the 
possibility of making Grammar intelligi- 
ble to young children. It is impossible 
so to simplify the requisite definitions 
that a child shall comprehend their 
meaning. -To illustrate this position, 
we extract the following question and 
answer from the first page of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s book : 

“8, What are words? 

Words are articulate sounds, used by 
common consent as the signs of our 
ideas.” 

What meaning is conveyed to the 
mind of a young child by such a defini- 
tion? Yet the definitionis a correct one, 
and perhaps as clearas Mr. Barton could 
make it. And his book is a very good 
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one; the lessons are progressive, the 
explanations short, and nothing is passed 
over, to be returned to at a later time. 


Henry Cruger, the Colleague of Ed- 
mund Burke in the British Parliament, 
is the title of a paper, read before the 
Historical Society of New York, on the 
4th of January last, by the author, Mr. 
Henry VanShaack. It isa handsomely 
printed pamphlet of sixty-seven pages, 
devoted not merely to a biography of 
Cruger, but to a succinct narrative of 
many interesting events connected with 
animportant and stirring era of British 
history. Much of Mr. Van Shaack’s 
matérvel is entirely new, and has evident- 
ly been collected with great care and 
labour. He draws a graphic picture of 
Burke’s colleague, who seems to have 
been a man of considerable talents, but 
somewhat rash, hot-headed and san- 
guine, a little too quick to form his 
opinions, and too unreserved in the ex- 
pression of them. What, for example, 
can we think of the following descrip- 
tion of Burke, given by Mr. Cruger, in 
one of his letters ? 

“Mr. Burke by no means proves what 
I wish him: He is so cursed crafty and 
selfish, no one can possibly receive the 
least benefit from a connection with him. 
Though an agent, he boasts that he never 
wrote politics, or gave any advice to the 
people of America, or even to the As- 
sembly, his constituents. As a faithful, 
candid, affectionate agent, I do not think 
this reserved conduct, this want of can- 
dour redounds much to his credit. As 
an honest man and an agent, he certain- 
ly ought to give New York the best in- 
formation inhis power. All other agents 
afford their Colonies a candid opinion at 
least upon their public situations. I 
think that every agent that preferred the 
interests of his constituents should haz- 
ard alittle. Query. Did Mr. Burke ever, 
in this grand dispute, assist the Assem- 
bly (or individuals) with any friendly 
advice or useful intelligence? No, no, 
he is toocunning. He will always be at 
liberty totake whichever side best serves 
his own tmmediate interest. To-day, he 
will be the first great Promoter of a De- 
claratory Bill. To-morrow, he shall in- 
stnuate the Parliament have not a right 
to bindthe Americans in all cases—and 
yet, put him in power, and the third day 
you will find him asserting the suprema- 
cy of this country with a vengeance. 

Sic transit gloria mundi, 
May such deep Jesuits soon die.” 


Mr. Van Shaack’s pamphlet is written 
in a particularly terse and lucid style ; 
the information it imparts is novel and 
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valuable, and consequently, the earnest 
thanks of the antiquarian, and the stu- 
dent of History, are due him for his able 
contribution to that store of facts which 
are most valued by them, and which it 
is their pleasure to see increased in 
every possible (trustworthy) way. 





The Cassique of Kiawah, a Colonial Ro- 
man. By Wm. Gilmore Simms, Esq. 
New York: Redfield. 1859. 


Were this tale destined to be Mr. 
Simms’ last, we scarcely think it would 
be possible for him to produce a work 
which more fittingly closes, in a high 
artistic sense, the brilliant series of his 
Carolina Novels. All of the author’s 
characteristic powers of invention, nar- 
rative, dramatic effect and picturesque 
description, are happily combined in this 
story,the action of which is wonderfully 
vivid, whilst the chief personages intro- 
duced possess an individual charm that 
greatly adds to the interest of the ro- 
mance. 

As we design in our next number to 
devote some space to the examinationof 
this book, it is unnecessary for us to go 
into detail now. Our present purpose 1s 
simply to callthe attention of our read- 
ers to its publication, and to assure them 
that the Cassique of Kiawah will richly 
repay a careful perusal. Before closing, 
however, we cannot refrain from quoting 
the dedicatory Sonnet to the Hon. Wm. 
Poreber Miles, a sonnet, every line of 
which overflows with the intensest feel- 
ing. To those who know the circum- 
stances which called it forth, the dedi- 
cation must possess a deep and mourn- 
ful interest: 


“QO! friend! whosatt’st beside me inthe 
hour 
When Death was at my hearth, and 
in my home 
The mother’s cry of wailing for that 
doom 

Long hovering, which at last with fatal 

power % 

Descended, like the vulture on his prey, 
And in his talons bore away our young! 
Thou know’st how terribly this heart 

was wrung: 

Thou cam’st with watch and soothing, 

night and day, 

No brother more devoted ! 

friend, 
Belovéd evermore !—behold me thine! 
Yet have | little worthy that is mine, 

Save love and this poor tribute, which 

must blend 

With memories of thy watch, and of our 

pain, 

And of those precious boys we both 

have watched in vain!” 


More than 
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Life among the Children. By theauthor 
of ‘Aunt Fanny’s Stories.” New York: 
Stanford § Delisser. 1859. 


Night Caps. By the same. 


If a great book is a great evil, by the 
nature of things these little works should 
be abounding in good. And it is pleas- 
ant to find some things in this world 
just as they should be. The author of 
“Aunt Fanay’s Stories” should congrat- 
ulate herself on having the keys of the 
children’s hearts; she seems to under- 
stand exactly how to please them. 

And those of us who have tried know 
this to be no easy matter. It requires a 
delicate tact and very nice perception to 
amuse these sharp-eyed little censors, 
who will find out the weak points in your 
narrative, and confound you with an un- 
answerable question, in mid-career. 
And what an intense love of truth they 
have! “Is it real, mama?’ Who has 
not been stopped by the question ? 

There can be no doubtthat a peculiar 
genius is requisite for the writing of 
children’s books; a power of distinguish- 
ing just those points easy of comprehen- 
sion, and yet necessary to the story; 
and we are well-satisfied that the author 
of “Aunt Fanny’s Stories” possesses 
this power in an eminent degree. Her 
liveliness never flags; her invention is 
fresh and pleasing, and those who read 
her books tothe children, will be urged 
to “go on,” even when they get to the 
end. 


Duties of Christian Masters. By H. N 
MecTyeire, D.D. Nashville, Tenn. 
1859. 


This neat little volume contains the 
substance of an Essay originally written 
for the Baptist State Convention of Ala- 
bama,in 1349, which had offered a prize 
of $200, for the best essay on the Duties 
of Christian Masters to their Servants. 
The outline of the Essay has been fol- 
lowed, but the argument enlarged; new 
aspects of the subject have been intro- 
duced, and the discussion somewhat ex- 
tended. 

Mr. McTyeire writes in a calm and 
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liberal spirit ; his views are those of a 
conscientious and reflecting Christian, 
and his exposition of the subject is con- 
clusive. 


We have received from the publish- 
ers, Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, of Bos- 
ton, the May Number of the Christian 
Examiner, which, if we mistake not, is 
the organ of the Uniterian Church of 
Massachusetts. It contains seven arti- 
cles, most of them written with great 
ability. The leader on the Fire-Wor- 
shippers, the review of Masson’s Life of 
Milton, and the essay on the History and 
Doctrine of the Devil, we have read 
with interest and satisfaction. The at- 
ter article is particularly comfortable to 
sinners like ourselves, inasmuch as it 
clearly proves that the disreputable per- 
sonage painted by tradition with hoofs, 
horns, and a tail, is but a figment of dis- 
eased brains afier all! Thereis no devil, 
the author tells us, except that devil 
called Sim, which dwells in every hu- 
man spirit. 


jaz Among the books we have re- 
ceived, which we designto notice in our 
next issue, we would mention the fol- 
lowing: 

Masson’s Life and Times of Milton.— 
Gould & Lincoin, Boston. 

Life of Chief Justice Parsons.—Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. 

The Avenger, a Narrative; and other 
Papers.—Tickror & Field’s, Boston. 

Napoleonic ldeas.—D. Appleton & Co, 
New York. 

A Collection of Poems, by J. Barron 
Hope.—-A Morris, Richmond. 

North American Insects.—Harper & 
Brothers. 

The Romance and its Hero.—Harper 
& Brothers. 

Albert Laighton’s Poems.—Brown, 
Taggard & Chase, Boston. 

European Life, Legend and Land- 
scape.—James Challen & Son, Philadel- 
phia. 

Oration before the Polytechnic and 
Calliopean Societies of the Citadel Acad- 
emies. By B. R. Carroll, Esq. 





